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THE NEED FOR 


Teacher /chitement 


Teacher retirement helps 
build good schools! 

It protects the educational 
welfare of school children. 

It conserves efficiency and 
economy in the use of public 
school funds. 

It improves the educational 
program and keeps it up to 
date. 

It lifts the morale of the 
school personnel. 

It encourages competent per- 
sonnel to enter the teaching 
profession. 

It retains good teachers in 
the public school service. 


It makes it possible for teach- 
ers to improve the effective- 
ness of their services by travel, 
further study, and attendance 
at educational conferences. 


Children deserve the most ef- 
fective teaching it is possible to 
secure. Better instruction re- 
sults when teachers are free 
from the gnawing worry of des- 
titute old age and when they 
can retire before they are in- 
capacitated by disability or 
advancing years. 


Teachers are not included in 
the Social Security program. 
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We Still Offer a Complete Service 


to Tennessee Schools 


The Only 
Exclusive School Supply Houses 


Established Business for 25 Years 
Experienced Salesmen 
Selected Lines 

Ample Stocks 


Write for New Catalog 


Nashville Highland 
Products Company 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Products Company 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
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“Transportation Since 1868” 
THE WAYNE WORKS RICHMOND, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
Distributed by 


A. FASSNACHT & SONS 
111 West 13th St., Chattanooga; Phone 62126 408 S. Central St., Knoxville; Phone 3-2103 
212 Fourth Ave., S., Nashville; Phone 51271 

















SAFELY AND DEPENDABLY 
WITH SUPERIOR TRANSPORTATION 
AND OUR SUPERIOR SERVICE 
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New Superior All-Steel Safety Coaches are Whatever your school’s transportation require- ae 
available in steadily increasing quantities. At ments, your Superior distributor is ready to J. 
the same time, the demand is greater than ever. serve you— any time. 
Those two facts are logical reasons for getting J. 
in touch with us at once if you need a new TH 
school bus. Specifically, this is what your 
Superior distributor can do to help you solve — 
today’s pupil transportation problems: Vo 
Get earliest possible delivery (priori- — 
ties no longer required) on a Superior a 
All-Steel Coach body. ea 


Apply practical wartime experience to 
helping you apply for a new chassis, or 
locate a serviceable used one. 

Give you expert maintenance service. 


SUPERIOR COACH SALES - CARTER MFG. CO. 


ANNISTON—ALABAMA—GADSDEN 1132 KANSAS STREET, MEMPHIS 
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Editorial Comment .. . 


PLAN CAREFULLY 


The paper shortage seems to be more acute each day. 
This shortage is coming more and more to be felt in the 
textbook supply. The textbook publishers are doing a 
fine job of supplying books under the circumstances. How- 
ever, it is impossible for them to make deliveries as readily 
as in the past. Teachers should anticipate their needs as 
far in advance as possible. Don't grow impatient with 
the publisher. He is just as anxious to serve you as you 
are to be served. The more books he sells, the more 
money it means to him. 

The same thing is true in the school supply business. 
There is a shortage of certain supplies. You should co- 
operate with your school supply house in every way possi- 
ble so that they may furnish you what you need when you 
need it. 


® 
THE ANNUAL MEETING 


Superintendents, supervisors, local association officials, 
and others who attended the leaders conferences in the 
fall had an opportunity to express themselves concerning 
the annual meeting. The vote showed three hundred thirty 
in favor of holding the meeting and fifty-three against 
holding the meeting. 

The Administrative Council at its last meeting voted 
that the meeting should be held at the regular time, which 
will be on March 29, 30. This will be a two-day meeting. 
There will be general sessions on Thursday night, Friday 
morning, and Friday night. Sectional meetings will be 
held on Friday afternoon. 

The annual meeting was discontinued two years ago 
because of the difficulties of transportation and the scar- 
city of hotel accommodations. It is being resumed be- 
cause the teachers have asked for it to be resumed and 
because the meeting is necessary to the successful func- 
tioning of the teachers association. 

The meeting will be made as good as possible on the 
money which has been provided for this purpose. Every 
teacher will want to plan to be present and do his or her 
bit to make it the best meeting in the history of the asso- 
ciation. 


° 
THE FRONT COVER 


On the front cover there is a list of reasons for a teacher 
retirement law. This list was borrowed from "School and 
Community," the publication of the Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association. Missouri, along with Tennessee, is one 
of the seven states which does not have a retirement law 
for teachers. 
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There seems to be general agreement that a retirement 
law should be enacted for Tennessee teachers. An ex- 
cellent bill has been prepared by the Retirement Commit- 
tee. It is based on a careful study of the laws of forty- 
one states. The financial structure has been prepared by 
Mr. George B. Buck of New York, the outstanding actuary 
for this type of work in the United States. The attorney 
general for Tennessee has approved the plan as to its con- 
stitutionality and legal phases. It is a fair, reasonable bill 
and should have the support of every teacher in the state. 

Has your local association asked your representative 
and senator to support this bill? Have you let them know 
that you want it enacted into law? When this is read, 
the legislature will be in session, but it will not be too late 
to make your wishes known. 

This is our great opportunity to realize a dream of many 
years. We must not fail now! 


THE NEW YEAR 


Time moves relentlessly on and we find ourselves facing 
a new year. We always look to a new year with hope, 
confidence, and optimism. It is just as well that we do 
not know all that lies ahead. If we could have foreseen 
at the beginning of 1944 all the events of this fateful year, 
we, no doubt, would have been despondent. It has 
brought its problems, its hardships, and its heartaches. It 
also brought its progress and its advancement. But now 
it is ended and we face a new one. 

What will the new year be like? We again must look 
to the future with courage, with hope, and with optimism. 
We must make it a prayerful year—prayerful for the safety 
and welfare of our fighting men and their families and 
for peace throughout the world. We must make it a year 
of service—service on the home front. We must deter- 
mine that we will do something each and every day to 
further the war effort. We must make it a year of the 
best service possible to those we teach. Our responsibili- 
ties to the fresh, eager, fertile minds of our pupils are 
great and we must give our best to the cause. 

In spite of the dark shadows cast by the war, the new 
year has great possibilities. We have prospects for favor- 
able legislation. Salaries are better. We have gained the 
confidence and respect of our patrons to a degree not 
realized before. We have great work to do and we have 
the courage to do it. 

What of resolutions? There is only one we need to 
make—that we shall do our best to serve in whatever 
capacity we may find ourselves, using our talents to the 
fullest, and working with great courage and determination. 
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RESEARCH 


The research work done in the offices of the Tennessee 
Education Association during the past year has been of 
great value in the development of the various programs 
of the association. The lack of an adequate printing 
budget has curtailed the publication of some interesting 
and worth-while articles. It is clear, however, that tan- 
gible results have been obtained from the publication of 
those items that obviously needed to be brought to the 
attention of the public and the teaching profession. 

The publication of the Education Bulletin during each 
month since last March has been one feature of the re- 
search work. Although it has been impossible to mail a 
copy of the bulletin to each member of the association, 
it has been used regularly by some administrators and 
supervisors. Teachers, too, are still requesting copies of 
certain bulletins to be used in classroom programs or study 
groups. The following is a list of titles of the main articles 
in the various issues of the Education Bulletin: 


1. New Goals in Tennessee Education; 

High School Attendance; 

School Attendance and Social Welfare; 

Back to School Now; 

Supervision in Secondary Schools in Tennessee; 


The Report of the Committee on American History 
in Schools and Colleges; 

Channeling Research into Education; 

8. Education and the People’s Peace. 

n addition to the publication of the Education Bulletin, 
the research work done since last March has included a 
study on the history of the achievements of the Tennessee 
Education Association and the relation of the association 
to various other groups. A summary of this study is car- 
ried in this edition of The Tennessee Teacher. There is 
also in this edition a section entitled, "Notes and Facts 
from Our Research Files." This study seeks to compare 
educational achievements in Tennessee with those of the 
other states. It may be of much use in planning future 
programs. 

One particularly gratifying result of the addition of a 
research worker to the office staff of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association has been the fact that many special 
requests for information have come to the office and have 
been answered promptly. A record of all such requests 
is kept by the research worker, and an effort is made to 
answer every person who seeks information pertaining to 
educational research. 

Items that demand immediate attention are usually called 
to the attention of superintendents, principals, supervisors, 
and teachers by the use of newsletters or newspaper re- 
leases. Some of these require preliminary research work 
and are prepared for publication by the executive secre- 
tary and the research worker. 

Other work done in the field of research since the addi- 
tion of a research werker to the office staff has included 
the following: 
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|. Preparation of statistical materials for the extraor- 
dinary session of the state legislature; 


2. Cooperation with the State Department of Educa- 
tion in a study on school finances; 


3. Collection of materials comparing salaries of Ten- 
nessee teachers to those in other states; 

4. Preparation of articles on real income and the cost 
of living; 

5. Publication of folder on teacher recruitment—other 
articles of this type to be published later in school 
year; 

6. Publication of a folder on proposed retirement bill; 

7. Assistance to executive secretary in explaining the 
retirement bill to teachers and other interested citi- 
zens; 

8. Preparation of special articles for the Southern States 
Work Conference and the Committee on Southern 
Regional Studies and Education; 


9. Collection of unit materials to send or loan to class- 

room teachers. 

If more funds are made available for printing, it will be 
possible to send more research materials to every teacher. 
This may be done by enlarging the journal or by printing 
special pamphlets and booklets that may be distributed in 
large quantities. 

Future plans also call for reinterpretation on the state 
level of many of the research materials published by the 
National Education Association. Several times during the 
year important documents are sent out from the Research 
Division of the National Education Association to the state 
associations. These materials, particularly those that deal 
with education in Tennessee, should be distributed so that 
they will reach many of our teachers. 


It is hoped, too, that as the research work expands and 
its purposes become clearer and more definite other ed- 
ucational organizations will take advantage of the pro- 
gram and work out research plans for joint study and ac- 
tion. Thus the Public School Officers Association, each 
of the sectional organizations of the Tennessee Education 
Association, the State Department of Education, the 
Parent-Teacher Association, and other organizations inter- 
ested in educational research might appoint research com- 
mittees to work with the research staff of the Tennessee 
Education Association on problems of special interest. 


It is also important that steps be taken to assure the 
interpretation of research materials on the local level. The 
workers in the offices of the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion may find it possible to cooperate with local commit- 
tees on studies that deal primarily with a particular com- 
munity. 

There can be little doubt as to the need for a perma- 
nent research worker in the offices of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association. It is hoped that the members of the 
representative assembly will consider this fact in their 
plans for expanded services on the part of the association. 
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Yours... for the shing 


A List of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from Tennessee 
Teachers Advertisers 


Cooperate with the coupons. They 
are eager to work for you. All you 
need do is jot down your name and 
teaching position, with the name and 
address of your school and drop the 
coupons in the mail. The material you 
will receive may help you work up a 
lively stunt for a dull Friday—or it may 
contain the key to the puzzle of some 
teaching problem. Your editor aids 
your search by listing a few pertinent 
offerings, but you will find other ex- 
cellent material by looking through the 
advertisements in every issue. 


20. “Exercise is Vital'’ chart for gym 
classes. With it copies of "Am | 
Physically Fit?" leaflets are pro- 
vided for junior and senior high 
school students by teachers of 
health and physical education 
only. Specify number of boys and 
girls in classes to be covered. 


(Bristol-Myers.) 


21. A Pictorial Booklet tells you how 
to visit Old Virginia via motion 
pictures. Films on a great va- 
riety of subjects are loaned with- 
out charge, except for the cost of 
shipping. (Virginia Conservation 
Commission.) 


22. The film, “Scientists for Tomor- 
row,’ tells the fascinating story of 
the annual Science Talent Search, 
is available for showing in high 
schools and before other school 
and civic groups. The film takes 
its audience from the school class- 
room, where the search begins, to 
the exciting climax in wartime 
Washington, where the outstand- 
ing students attend the five-day 
Science. Talent Institute with all 
expenses paid. Free except for 
transportation costs. Allow one 
month for delivery. (Westing- 
house.) 


23. Reprints of an advertisement from 
the December issue on an Ameri- 
‘can industry's school of industrial 
education and its rapid conversion 


from peacetime to wartime train- 
ing. (General Motors.) 

"Manual on Opaque Projection" 
contains specific suggestions for 
the use of opaque projectors for 
lantern slides as well as pictures 
and text from current magazines 


and newspapers. It includes some 
teaching techniques printed for 
the first time. Used as a text in 


summer school visual education 
courses. (Spencer Lens Com- 
pany.) 





USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 


Chicago |, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items 
checked. 3 cents postage enclosed for 
each item. 

eS: 2. Bi. 2 BB: 

Name 





Address: City State. 








Subjects or grade. 
School address 























Atypical cavern scene, LEFT: Governor's 
Palace, Williamsburg. BELOW: State 
Capitol, Richmond. 





Here is your preview of happier days 


— motion pictures that unfold the 
romantic story, the picturesque charm 
of Old Virginia . . 
tell the pleasure you can find in this 
vacation paradise when there are fewer 
restrictions on travel. 
see them... 
need, free except for shipping costs. 
They will help you in planning a new 
experience in unforgettable Old Virginia. 


. pictures that fore- 


By all means, 
borrow as many as you 








ABOVE: Valentine's 
recumbent Lee at 





THE FOLLOWING PICTURES 
ARE AVAILABLE 


Thomas Jefferson and Monticello; 
Stratford, the Home of the Lees; Old 
Dominion State; George Washington's 
Virginia; Luray Caverns and Shenan- 
doah National Park; The Power be- 
hind the Nation; Colonial National 
Historical Park; Apples; All American; 
Natural Bridge and Historic Lexington; 
Shenandoah National Park; and Won- 








- LEFT: ders of the World. Detailed informa- 
tion concerning these films will be 
supplied upon request. 


CONSERVATION COMMISSION 


Room 959, 914 Capitol Street 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 
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Organizing a Program of Audio-Visual Instruction 


J. E. ARNOLD 


University of Tennessee 





The purpose of this article is to out- 
line briefly for the benefit of teachers, 
principals, sépervisors, and superintend- 
ents some of the necessary steps in 
initiating, organizing, and developing 
a program of audio-visual instruction. 
There is no longer any need for em- 
phasizing the value of audio-visual aids 
as a teaching medium. The use of 
these aids in the training program of 
the Army and Navy has convinced even 
the most skeptical of their value as a 
teaching medium. Navy tests! have 
shown that we learn up to thirty-five 
per cent more in a given time and that 
the facts learned are retained fifty-five 
per cent longer. It has also been 
shown that eighty-three per cent of all 
our learning is done visually, thirteen 
per cent by hearing, and only four per 
cent through the other senses. Obvi- 
ously, the use of the educational sound 
film, combining as it does the use of 
both the ear and the eye, provides a 
medium for education that cannot be 
neglected. 

It is the duty of every teacher, prin- 
cipal, supervisor, and superintendent to 
provide for the school children the very 
best that can be obtained in educa- 
tional facilities. Certainly the use of 
the educational film cannot be neglect- 
ed any more than can the use of maps, 
charts, textbooks, blackboards, labora- 
tory equipment, and office supplies. 
The organization of a film program, 
however, is more fundamental than that 
of merely securing a projector and 
buying or renting films. It is essential- 
ly a problem of integrating instruction- 
al materials with local classroom teach- 
ing. Dr. Brunstetter? suggests that the 
following objectives should be observed 
in organizing the audio-visual program: 
|. Audio-visual aids should be used by 

the entire teaching staff rather than 
by a few teachers only. 

2. Materials used should be closely in- 
tegrated with the courses of. study 
and "booked" in advance of cur- 
rent units of instruction. 





‘Lieutenant Commander Francis W. Noel, 
U.S. N. R., More Learning in Less Time, U. S. 
Navy Training Aids Manual, p. 3. 

*M. R. Brunstetter, How to Use the Educa- 
tional Sound Film, The University of Chicago 
Press, 1939, p. 75. 
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3. See that the necessary equipment 
is installed. 

4. Arrange for an interchange of ideas 
and successful techniques among 
teachers. 

5. Stress the educational rather than 
the entertainment value. 

The responsibility for the general di- 
rection of the program rests with the 
superintendent. Promotion of film use 
has been rather sporadic and too often 
dependent on the interest and en- 
thusiasm of some wide-awake principal 
or teacher. Such a principal or teach- 
er will overcome such physical diffi- 
culties as darkening the room, setting 
up the projection equipment and ar- 
ranging for an operator, but a teacher 
or principal who is not thoroughly con- 
verted to the visual idea will offer these 
difficulties as an excuse for not using 
visual aids. Frequently a principal or 
teacher when asked about the use of 
educational films as a teaching me- 
dium will say, "We don't have a pro- 
jector and can't get one.” Until re- 
cently the government has been buy- 
ing the entire output of projectors for 
military training purposes. These have 
now been released for school purposes 
and any school is eligible to purchase 
projection equipment. The superin- 
tendent and school board should see 
that the schools have the necessary 
equipment. In many instances, com- 
munity groups such as the P.-T. A. have 
taken the initiative in purchasing the 
equipment. "One of the key persons 
in the success or failure of the visual 
program in the individual school is the 
principal. In many instances the prin- 
cipal is the bottleneck. If he is defi- 
nitely opposed to the use of visual aids, 
few, if any, teachers will be enthusiastic 
users. 3 It has been my observation 
that an interested enthusiastic principal 
can spark the whole program, and in 
so doing earn the respect and admira- 
tion of the teachers, students, and pa- 
trons of the school. 

When the visual education program 
is initiated in a school or school sys- 
tem a director of visual aids should be 
appointed. It should be his duty to in- 
form the feachers about available ma- 
terials, assist them in the selection and 





®Helen Hardt Seaton, A Measure for Audio- 
Visual Programs in Schools, American Council 
on Education Studies, October, 1944, p. 17. 


use of the materials, evaluate the ma- 
terials used, arrange a schedule for the 
use of the equipment and aids, and 
train the teachers and students in the 
operation of the equipment. 

There are certain general rules that 
should be followed by the teacher in 
order to insure the effective use of the 
film. First of all, the teacher should 
preview the film. Full knowledge of’ 
the content of the film will enable the 
teacher to use it in the right place, at 
the right time, and in the right way. 
Second, the teacher should be sure‘ 
that the projector, operator, film, and’ 
classroom are available and ready for 
use. Third, the teacher should inform 
the students as to the purpose of the 
film, what it will do, why it is being’ 
used, what they should learn from it 
and how they should be able to apply 
the information gained. Fourth, the 
film should be used in the classroom 
as a definite and important part of his 
instruction for that period. Fifth, the 
teacher should make a summary state-* 
ment, invite comment and questions, 
conduct a discussion, give a test or 
provide for actual practice and use of 
the information gained. 

| would suggest that the principal or 
director of visual aids call a faculty 
meeting at the beginning of each’ 
school semester. At this meeting the 
teachers should be furnished with film 
catalogs and lists of available supplies’ 
and asked to submit requests for their 
departments. The faculty should join’ 
in a discussion of the subject matter’ 
and content of the films as related: to 
the subjects to be taught and the most’ 
appropriate time for their use. The 
principal or director can take this in-’ 
formation and work out a schedule 
wherein the films may be used to the 
best advantage of all concerned. ' 

Since new projectors are now avail. 
able for schools, it would seem unwise! 
to purchase secondhand equipment.: 
Too often such equipment is out of, 
date and if used will seriously damage: 
costly. films. Before purchasing any, 
equipment the authorities should res. 
quire a demonstration under actyal 
schoolroom conditions. As a result of. 
the demands by the government for. 
the best in the war training program 


' 





‘Lieutenant Commander Francis W. Noel, 
U.S. ©. R., Op. CH. p. 5. 





the manufacturers have made many im- 
provements in the quality of equip- 
ment. It is very likely that after the 
war there will be a great many more 
improvements. Projectors will be light- 
erin weight, simpler to operate, and 
adapted to more general use. Those 
on the market now, however, ‘will do an 
excellent job if given the opportunity. 

A great deal of improvement has 

also been made in the kind and quality 
of films. The various government 
agencies such as the Office of War In- 
formation, the Office of Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, and the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
tur: have made great progress in im- 
proving the photography, the synchro- 
nization of the sound with the picture, 
the selection and presentation of the 
materials and the general adaptability 
of the film content to problems of cur- 
rent interest. The United States Office 
of Education has done an excellent job 
in promoting the production and use 
of educational training films.. No 
doubt these government agencies along 
with the commercial companies will 
continue to produce more and better 
films. No teacher, principal, super- 
visor, or superintendent worthy of the 
trust vested in him can afford to neg- 
lect the use of audio-visual aids as a 
teaching medium in the schools. 
. There are more than two hundred 
schools in Tennessee that own projec- 
tors and use films regularly as a part 
of their school program. A great many 
other schools are buying projectors and 
making plans for organizing programs 
of audio-visual instruction. It should 
be remembered that while all motion 
pictures have some educational value, 
only the teaching film is produced with 
the idea of integrating the film with a 
definite course of study. The use of 
the classroom film should be encour 
aged. The assembly type program, 
however, does serve a valuable pur- 
pose. Just as a student will learn a 
great deal from browsing through 
books in the library, so will he learn 
from seeing pictures in the assembly 
period. These programs also do much 
to vitalize chapel programs, provide 
recreation and stimulate interest among 
the students. 

In conclusion, | should like to say to 
those timid souls who have accepted 
the philosophy of Pope's couplet: 

“Be not the first by whom the new 

are tried, 


Nor yet the last to lay the old 
aside," 

that audio-visual education is no longer 
in the experimental stage. It has be- 
come a definite part of our education- 
al philosophy, and those who fail to get 
in step with the order of the day will 
soon find themselves out of step with 
life in the twentieth century. There is 
not now, and will never be, any danger 
that the educational sound film will be- 
come the teacher's competitor. It is 
just another of the great tools of learn- 
ing, and its proper use presents a real 
challenge to those alert and progressive 
minded school teachers who have al- 
ready contributed so much toward the 
building of the greatest democracy on 
earth. 
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DEVRY 16 mm. Sound- 
on-Film Projector. 





A lot of people have been looking for- 
ward to owning the projector that is built 
like a fine watch—the projector that in- 
sures a brilliant, sharply focused image— 
the projector powered bya steady, smooth- 
running motor and mechanism that purrs 
hook reel after reel without a flicker or 
a jump—the projector that is so simple a 
student can operate it; so ruggedly built, 
you are assured years of day-in-day-out 
continuous, trouble-free service. 
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And whenit 
comes to sound, DEVRY gives you 
theater-quality reproduction—its full 
clear musical tones and distinct speech 
leave nothing to be desired. You who 
have been longing for the finest projec- 
tion equipment made—that is simple and 
easy to operate, to clean and maintain—a 
“‘scratch-free’”’ machine that will project 
your valued films SAFELY, time after 
time, day-in, day-out—DEVRY has it for 
you! Let us send you descriptive literature. 
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For motion picture 
records of athletic 
events, graduation exercises, and other school 
activities you'll be proud to project, you'll 
want to do your movie-making with the 
16mm. “edition” of the camera that filmed 
those two great British war epics—“‘DESERT 





VICTORY,” and “TUNISIAN VICTORY.” 


ASA PETERSON 
James Robertson Hotel 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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A Challenge 


BILLIE VLIET KEEFE 
Tennessee Society for Crippled Children 





Is the individual child important? 
The following letter, received by the 
Montgomery County Committee of the 
Tennessee Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren from a Clarksville mother, answers 
that question. 

Dear Sirs: 

Recently ended the school year in 
which Bette completed two whole 
grades and was given credit for same 
on the records at Howell School. This 
was made possible by the financial as- 
sistance of the County Committee of 
the Tennessee Society. For this we are 
humbly grateful. Bette is happy in this 
accomplishment, and this assistance is 
the first real help she has ever received. 

We are indeed fortunate also in hav- 
ing Mrs. Della Hudson, who is so well 
equipped to teach the handicapped 
child. 


An affliction such as Bette's (spastic 
paralysis) is hard to bear, but it is com- 
forting, encouraging, and beneficial 
that we have an organization such as 
the society, composed of friends who 
are wise enough and kind enough to 
realize that crippled children, especially 
spastics, need special education. My 
prayer and hope is that the state gov- 
ernment will soon appropriate funds for 
this much needed department of edu- 
cation. 

Bette's father, who is serving now in 
New Guinea, joins me in thanking you 
from the bottom of our hearts for this 
—which we think is the greatest service 
you could render humanity. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Mrs. B. Hodges. 

Bette is just one of over fifty chil- 
dren in Tennessee receiving special 
education through the efforts of the 
Tennessee Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren. The chidren the society is try- 


ing to serve are only a small number 
of those in need of home teaching or 
who could attend a special class in a 
public school. It is the responsibility 
of the state to educate ALL children— 
a responsibility that for the time being 
the Tennessee Society is assuming a 
portion of the special education field 
as a demonstration. A demonstration 
to teachers, parents, state officials, and 
the general public, to show the need 
for a bill to be passed to assure state 
funds for the education of the physical- 
ly handicapped. This demonstration is 
also to show the public that the physi- 
cally handicapped individual as an 
adult can become a useful, productive 
citizen in any community. 

Vocational rehabilitation, a state 
and federal program, trains physically 
handicapped individuals after they 
reach the age of sixteen. What can 
they be expected to do if these indi- 
viduals are not given at least a high 
school education? 

Can you as teachers, principals, pub- 
lic school officers accept the chal- 
lenge? Progress is not made by ask- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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January, 1945! A new year. A 
time for taking inventories and making 
new resolutions. Another milestone 
along the way, where we pause an in- 
stant and look back, only to get our 
bearings, and then turn our faces 
toward the future, leaving behind the 
mistakes and disappointments of the 
past. 

Speaking of inventories, now is a 
good time to take one within your own 
branch. Begin by checking off the 
following items: 


1. National dues have been sent to 
national headquarters in Washing- 
ton. 

2. State dues have been sent to Mrs. 
Laura Wyatt, State Treasurer, 
Route 2, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

3. List of officers have been sent to 
both national and state headquar- 
ters. 

4. A Legislative Chairman has been 
appointed and her name and ad- 
dress sent to Dr. Maycie Southall, 
Peabody College, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 


If you find that any one of the above 
items has been overlooked in your 
branch, please begin the new year right 
by attending to it promptly. 


A. C. E. GOALS 
And speaking of new year resolu- 
tions, there are none better than the 
list of A. C. E. Goals adopted by the 
state A. C. E. a few years ago. Just in 
case you have mislaid your copy, we 
are printing them here: 


1. Programs for year planned in ad- 
vance. (10 points.) 

2. List of officers sent to state presi- 
dent and to national headquarters 
by June |. (10 points). 

3. (a) Reports sent in on time as 

stated on blanks. (5 points). 

(b) Dues sent in on time; national 
by November |, state by Oc- 
tober 15. (5 points). 

4. Representative sent to national A. 
C. E. Convention. (10 points). 

5. At least twenty-five per cent of 
membership subscribers to Child- 
hood Education magazine. (I0 
points). 

6. At least ten per cent of member- 
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ship attending at each branch 
meeting. (10 points). 

7. At least one social meeting during 
the year. (10 points). 

8. At least four branch meetings 
during the year. (10 points). 

9. (a) Send in news to editor of the 

A. C. E. page. (5 points). 

(b) Publicity preceding or follow- 
ing each branch meeting in lo- 
cal or county papers. (5 
points). 

10. Presentation of an article from 
Childhood Education or some 
other publication of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education in 
some form at each branch meet- 
ing. (10 points). 


SPOTLIGHT PARADE 
This month we feature the Washing- 


ton County Branch of the Association and you'll 


for Childhood Education. We have re- 
ceived a copy of their yearbook, and 
we congratulate Mrs. Margaret De- 
Vault and her committee on the excel- 
lent job they have done. The red 
and white cover makes a most attrac- 
tive appearance. The Washington 
County Branch has scheduled three 
meetings to be held at the Jonesboro 
Elementary School Library, Jonesboro, 
Tennessee. The year's theme is ''Edu- 
cation in Wartime.’ The subject of 
the January meeting is "Developing 
Skills in Citizens of Today."" The March 
meeting is to be a dinner with our own 
state president, Miss Katherine Signia- 
go, as guest speaker. The officers of 
the Washington County Branch are: 
President, Miss Pearl Barkley; Vice- 
President, Miss Amy Hamilton; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Ruby Story; Treasurer, Miss 
Clara Ruth Browning. 


A WORD TO THE WISE 
We have been asked to publish in 
this column a copy of the map which 
was displayed at the A. C. E. Summer 
Conference held at Peabody College 


July 26, 1944. This map showed the ... 


location of all A. C. E. branches 
throughout the state which were af- 
filiated with the state and national! or- 
ganizations. Of course, when we pub- 
lish this map it will be revised to in- 
clude all the branches we have heard 


from since it was displayed in July. 
If your branch has not been recorded 
with the state headquarters yet, send 
in your dues and a list of your officers 
so that your branch may receive the 
proper recognition on the map when it 
appears here. 
IN CLOSING 

May we share with you this beauti- 
ful thought written by J. R. Miller: 

"The only way to have a year at its 
close stainless and beautiful, is to keep 
the days as they pass all pure and love- 
ly with the loveliness of holy, useful liv- 
ing. It is in the little days that our 
years come to us, and we have but one 
small fragment to fill and beautify at 
a time. God never gives us years or 
even weeks; he gives us only days. If 
we live each day well, all our life will, 
in the end, be radiant and beautiful.” 
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Geography—A Strategy lor Peace 


WM. S. MILLER 
Export Manager, Denoyer-Geppert Company 





We are witnessing today an impres- 
sive demonstration of the part that 
geography plays in the strategy of 
war. Faced with the problem of trans- 
porting, feeding, clothing, equipping, 
and maintaining adequate personnel at 
more points on the globe than most 
of us consciously knew to be existent, 
world geography has become a reality 
and our military requirements for 
geographers and the tools of geogra- 
phy as exemplified in maps and globes 
have quickly brought us to a recogni- 
tion that we have neglected important 
phases of this science in our formal 
education, particularly that which is 
acquired beyond the elementary level. 

The action of aggressor nations in 
overrunning certain lands presents no 
mystery to the geographer. The pro- 
ductive fields of the Ukraine, the oil of 
the Caucasus, and the rich resources of 
the East Indies are natural things to 
be coveted by nations surfeited with 
grandiose schemes of "new orders" 
by which such groups would gain mili- 
tary and economic supremacy over oth- 
ers. The countermoves of the United 
Nations must necessarily be the lib- 
eration of these resources for the 
benefit of all mankind, and carried on 
through an intelligent use of each geo- 
graphical factor which may be helpful 
to the realization of the individual 
and collective objectives. Certainly 
the impact of global war on geo- 
graphic concepts requires no clarifica- 
tion to the military mind. 

Geography, like greatness, has not 
been sought after by any large part 
of our population, but has now sud- 
denly been thrust upon us. In a global 
war it has not been possible to meet 
a foe in a geographical setting of our 
own choosing, but rather in a wide va- 
riety of geographical settings embrac- 
ing all manner of conditions. Under 
these circumstances it is readily under- 
standable that an important part of 
the Specialized Training Program de- 
veloped by the Navy and the Army 
has concerned itself with a form of 
geography as different from that 
taught in our average school twenty 
years ago as day is from night. It 
is a geography in which place becomes 
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integrated with conditions of terrain, 
climate, temperature, rainfall, and oth- 
er geographical factors vitally con- 
cerned with the study of the earth as 
the home of man. 

Many of us have been dimly aware 
that a small part of our citizenry con- 
cerned itself with the importation of 
food products from Central and South 
America, of rubber from the East In- 
dies, of strategic materials from many 
parts of the world. We have consid- 
ered that these things were a very 
natural part of our lives, and even 
today not a very large part of our 
youthful and adult population has se- 
riously concerned itself with the prob- 
lem of the adjustments that each of us 
would have to make if through some 
international calamity, be it military, 
geographic, or otherwise, some of 
these attributes of modern living should 
be suddenly withdrawn from us. 

Outside of the relatively small per- 
centage of our people directly con- 
cerned with supplying the rest of us 
with items which we need from abroad, 
most of us have basked sublimely in a 
sun of relative self-sufficiency. We 
have lived in a region generously 
blessed with the advantages of geo- 
graphical position, favorable physical 
features, and rich resources. It has not 
concerned us that other people in 
other regions have not enjoyed these 
same advantages, or that we had no 
guarantee of the continuation of such 
additional advantages as had been 
made possible through our rich eco- 
nomic status which largely stemmed 
from our geographical benefits. Let 
the entrepreneur export if he desires, 
and let the adventurous import if he 
were so inclined—we are satisfied with 
things as they are! Such was the all- 
too common viewpoint up to Decem- 
ber 7, 1941. 

Public interest in geography has 
come to us largely through personal 
interest in the whereabouts and wel- 
fare of those we know. The mother 
with a son in Iceland, another in the 
Southwest Pacific, and a third on the 
high seas searches avidly in newspapers 
and magazines, on maps and bulletin 
boards, for little clues that will tell 


her more about the conditions under 
which Nick or Martin or Bob are living 
than they can tell in their all-too infre- 
quent letters. The source of this in- 
terest is rather clearly indicated in 
the story of globe production. From 
the outbreak of World War II until our 
men in uniform began to take up their 
positions beyond the borders of our 
own land, the interest in and demand 
for world globes was apathetic. Just 
before Pearl Harbor and ever since, 
the demand for this "only true map of 
the world" has exceeded the ability 
of all globe factories to meet require- 
ments of our educational institutions 
and the general public, only a small 
part of this total being directly re- 
lated to wartime training. Virtually the 
same condition existed in large flat 
maps of the world. There is consider- 
able evidence that our present geo- 
graphical interest may be classified as 
more curiosity than recognition of the 
basic importance of this "mother of 
the sciences" in our present-day lives 
and in postwar conditions. 

In what way does geography offer a 
strategy for a postwar world, or a fu- 
ture of peace? Why did Lieutenant 
Colonel Sidman P. Poole in his edito- 
rial on postwar geography appearing 
in the July, 1943, edition of Economic 
Geography say, "There will be a great 
challenge to all interested in geogra- 
phy and its place in school curriculum 
when this war is over. The utmost 
intelligence and initiative of American 
geographers will be necessary to meet 
the crisis in American education"? 

It is only through geography that 
we may come to an understanding of 
world economics. The natural resources 
that we require, the productivity es- 
sential to our continued survival, are 
locked within this earth and the ele- 
ments that surround it. Geography is 
the key, and the only key that can un- 
lock the door to economic understand- 
ing. 

If we envision a postwar world that 
is a better world than the prewar 
world, it must certainly be a world in 
which concern for mankind has a more 
prominent place than it has had in the 
past. What thinking person, what 
Christian person, can today take the 
position that the native in the most 
distant part of the earth is no longer 
any concern of his? We live in a world 
in which no place is more than sixty 
hours’ distant from us, a world from 
any part of which we may derive some 
mutual benefit through _ intelligent 
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trade or communication, a world in 
which mountains of tin, silver, copper, 
or rich iron ore may be replaced by 
new and undreamed-of possibilities to- 
morrow. If we fail to recognize that 
our markets may contain the raw re- 
sources or the finished products of 
some distant land, and their markets 
may contain the beneficial things which 
we have to offer them, then we are 
not facing the actual challenge that 
exists. On a globe where circumnavi- 
gation has shrunk from years to hours 
within a brief moment in history's 
span, and where communication within 
the same span has shrunk from years 
to seconds, we have scant possibility 
of living alone, whether we like it or 
not. 

If we see in the postwar world a great 
era of peace, a humanitarian principle 
that mankind working as a unit may at 
least overcome the ravages of starva- 
tion that exist today and have existed 
in the past, we shall require the serv- 
ices of geography in accomplishing 
such benefits. It is said that starva- 
tion knows no economics. We know 
that geography knows economics, be- 
cause it is the science that gives par- 


enthood to economics. Hence, it is 
only through a geographic knowledge 
of man in his every habitat that we 
may hope to arrive at a world condi- 
tion, of which civilization may perhaps 
not be proud, yet need not hang its 
head in the utter shame that today's 
conditions necessitate. 

And finally may we derive from 
geography some recognition of the 
obligations imposed upon us in the 
broadest interpretation of the study 
of "The Earth as the Home of Man." 
This very old definition of the science 
quite clearly implies that it is not a 
study of the earth as our home, or 
of the other fellow's home, but as the 
home for all of us. This carries with 
it the suggestion that there may be 
geographical as well as man-made 
benefits in an international relationship 
between the people of Brazi! and the 
people of Chile or Argentina, as well 
as between the people of any of these 
nations and of the United States. We 
have widely publicized a Good Neigh- 
bor Policy for the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and an Atlantic Charter for 
parts of the world, but for many of us 
the central thought is that other na- 


tions should be neighbors with us, with- 
out at the same time recognizing that 
they may wish to be neighbors with 
each other as well. This is by no means 
suggestive that nationalism is a mark 


of prewar thinking. We need a gov- ° 


ernment unit, just as we need a family 
unit. We need to do intensive thinking 
in behalf of our government "family." 
But because the requirements of pres- 
ent-day living and of scientific prog- 
ress necessitate use of some of our 
neighbors’ products, and his use of 
some of ours, we need also to lift the 
horizons of our thinking to include the 
welfare of our neighbors, whether they 
be nations near at hand or more dis- 
tant. We have today no distant neigh- 
bors in terms of our fathers’ thinking. 
As the individual family must think 
in terms of the good of the commu- 
nity, so must the individual nations 
think today in terms of the world com- 
munity. The foundation on which our 
thinking must be based is geographic 
understanding because without such 
understanding we can do no intelli- 
gent thinking. The study of a geog- 
raphy of realities should form the foun- 
{Continued on page 48) 
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THE TEMWESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
.-. AND YOU 


[Editer’s Note: This material was prepared 
with the idea of publishing it in bulletin form. 
However, because of the cost of printing, it 
is being run in the magazine and will be re- 
printed in bulletin form if requested.] 





The offices of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association are located on the 
sixth floor of the Cotton States Build- 
ing in Nashville, Tennessee. The Cot- 
ton States Building is just a moment's 
walk from the Tennessee State Depart- 
ment of Education in the War Memo- 
rial Building, the state capitol, the state 
office building, and downtown Nash- 
ville. Here, since 1934, the officers 
and committees appointed by the 
teachers of the state have met to dis- 
cuss and seek solutions to the educa- 
tional problems confronting the teach- 
ing profession. 

From these offices go forth all the 
publications of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association, consisting of news- 
letters, bulletins, The Tennessee Teach- 
er, and special pamphlets carrying in- 
formation on subjects of general in- 
terest to the teachers of the state. In 
so far as is possible, the staff answers 
every request for information coming 
from teachers, students, or others who 
are interested in the welfare of boys 
and girls. 

From a humble beginning the Ten- 
nessee Education Association has grown 
to an organization with a membership 
of more than 17,000 teachers. Future 
years will require expansion and growth 
to meet the needs of a growing pro- 
fession. One of the long-range objec- 
tives of the teachers of the state may 
well be the establishment of a larger 
professional home in a building owned 
by the teachers themselves. Until that 
time the present offices of the asso- 
ciation will be open at all times to the 
owners of the organization—the teach- 
ers of Tennessee—and to all others who 
are genuinely interested in an enlight- 
ened citizenship for the Volunteer 
State. 

This edition of The Tennessee Teach- 
er has been compiled by the execu- 
tive secretary-treasurer, the research 
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worker, and the office staff of the 
Tennessee Education Association with 
a sevenfold purpose: 

1. To provide in compact form an 
edition through which the teach- 
ers of the state and other inter- 
ested citizens may become fully 
acquainted with the activities of 
the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion; 

2. To present a brief outline of past 
achievements of the educational 
forces of the state; 

3. To provide beginning teachers 
with a guidance manual for in- 
service professional growth; 

4. To furnish all teachers with a brief 
account of the historical back- 
ground of teacher organizations 

in Tennessee; 

5. To present an account of the 
educational progress that has 
come to the state through the 
efforts of a strong teacher asso- 
ciation; 

6. To reveal the plans for greater 
progress that may come through 
a stronger association; 

7. To list some of the services ren- 
dered to the public by the teach- 
ing profession and to present 
some of the ideals which guide 
teachers in their continuing pro- 
gram for a better educated citi- 
zenship. 

For as surely as the earth turns, force and 
violence shall be the law; and wars of cata- 
clysmic destruction shall be the penalty; and 
blood and tears shall be the inheritance of 
that people who neglect to learn and to teach 
that the earth has grown smaller, that all men 
on it are fundamentally alike, that no human 
being need now lack food or shelter, and that 
science has made it necessary for men to live 
at peace if they want to live at all... . If, 
as we all firmly believe, the United Nations 
soon achieve a clean-cut and unconditional 
military victory, the governments and people 
of these nations will hold in their grasp an 
opportunity that has seldom been offered be- 
fore and may never be repeated. To use our 
next greatest chance more wisely than we did 
after 1918 is a trust that we hold alike for 
our honored dead, for the living, and for 
generations yet unborn. Now is the time for 
the American people to match the varied 
wealth of their great resources, and the tre- 
mendous military potential of their men and 
their machines, with a moral and educational 


program of equal stature. . . . The powerful 
force of education must be fully and wisely 


4 


used in mankind's next, and perhaps last, 
chance to build a peaceful world.—Education 
and the People’s Peace. 


HISTORICAL HIGHLIGHTS IN THE 
GROWTH OF THE TENNESSEE 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


(From Carpetbag Days to Wartime, 
1944) 


The year 1946 will mark Tennessee's 
one-hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary as 
a state in the Federal Union. It is 
hoped that by that time "the lights 
will have gone on again all over the 
world” and that the educational forces 
of the state of Tennessee can come 
together in one great sesquicentennial 
celebration of educational achieve- 
ment and progress. There is no better 
way to get a picture of progress than 
to glance back through the pages of 
history. We present in the following 
chronological order some of the out- 
standing educational events with which 
the Tennessee Education Association 
and its predecessor, the State Teachers 
Association, have been concerned. 

1865—"'The friends of a liberal and 
systematic education" met on Friday, 
July 21, 1865, in the chapel of the 
Female Institute in Knoxville. Rever- 
end Humes, president of East Tennes- 
see College, was elected president of 
the Tennessee State Teachers Associa- 
tion. The association met again in Oc- 
tober. This second meeting was a joint 
session with the “carpetbag” legisla- 
ture. 

1867—A school bill calling for the 
reorganization, supervision, and main- 
tenance of free common schools was 
passed by the Tennessee State Legis: 
lature. The. association backed the 
bill. 

1869—General Eaton, superintend- 
ent of public instruction, insisted that 
"there should be provided means for 
the improvement of teachers in the 
way of normal instruction.” 

1870—The State Teachers Associa- 
tion met in December. By invitation, 
Dr. Barnas Sears, agent of the Peabody 
Fund, was present and agreed to pay 
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the salary of an officer to canvass the 
state to advocate the establishment of 
an efficient school system. J. B. Kille- 
brew made the canvass. 

1873—The State Teachers Associa- 
tion appointed a committee to draft 
a new school law, the old one having 
been rescinded by the democratic leg- 
islature. The law of 1873 established 
the framework of a state and county 
system of schools. 

1874—The Peabody Education Fund 
made available an appropriation for 
the support of ten teachers’ institutes 
which were to provide for ''special in- 
struction of teachers in the theory and 
the practice of teaching.” 

1875—The State Teachers Associa- 
tion backed the bill calling for the 
establishment of Peabody Normal Col- 
lege. ‘ 

1877—The State Teachers Associa- 
tion fought plans of the legislature to 
abolish the office of state and county 
superintendent. In the same year 
leadership in agitation for progressive 
school laws passed, for a brief period, 
from the hands of the association to 
the newly organized ‘convention of 
county superintendents,’ later to be- 
come known as the "Tennessee Public 
School Officers Association." 

1891—Through the efforts of the 
State Teachers Association, a textbook 
law was enacted. 

1895—The East Tennessee Teachers 
Association was organized. 

1902—The State Teachers Associa- 
tion had grown to a membership of 
eighty-six women and fifty-five men. 
In 1872, the membership had consisted 
of two women and thirty-two men. Dr. 
P. P. Claxton began his great campaign 
for the improvement of education in 
Tennessee. 

1904—The West Tennessee Teachers 
Association had begun to demonstrate 
an interest in the educational campaign 
started at an earlier date. 

1905—Law passed appropriating 
$25,000 biennially for the support of 
the University of Tennessee. 

1908—The Middle Tennessee Teach- 
ers Association was organized and im- 
mediately became the largest teachers’ 
organization in the state. 

1909—A law was passed authoriz- 
ing the establishment of three normal 
schools. 


i911—East Tennessee Normal 
opened. 
1912— Middle Tennessee Normal 


and West Tennessee Normal opened. 
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The Middle Tennessee Teachers Meet- 
ing attracted more than 5,000. 

1915—Law passed creating Tennes- 
see Polytechnic Institute. 

1920—The State Teachers Associa- 
tion was reorganized. Q. M. Smith, 
World War veteran, was elected presi- 
dent. The Bulletin of the Tennessee 
State Teachers Association became the 
official publication. 

1921—The Tennessee Educational 
Bulletin was started. Its purpose was 
"to disseminate news items and to keep 
the school public informed as to edu- 
cational thought and new policies af- 
fecting the schools of the state." 

1923—Wéith a membership of 4,147, 
the State Teachers Association adopt- 
ed a new campaign slogan—"'Nothing 
short of 7,500." 


1923-1933 — Laws were enacted 
which provided: 
1. An eight-month elementary 


school term for counties which 
would levy a fifty-cent elemen- 
tary school tax. 

2. A definite salary schedule for 
teachers in the elementary 
schools. 

3. The codification of school laws. 

4. The repeal of numerous local leg- 
islations (by law of 1925). 

5. The employment of a state school 
architect. 

6. An improved method of licensing 
teachers, supervisors, and super- 
intendents. 

7. Uniform system for the promo- 
tion of children in the elementary 
grades. 

8. An extensive building program 
for rural schools, University of 
Tennessee, and the teachers col- 
leges. 

9. The conversion of the normal 
schools into teachers colleges. 

10. The authorization of the junior 
high schools and higher stand- 
ards for all high schools. 

11. Budgetary rather than percent- 
age basis for apportioning the 
state's public school fund. 

12. Increased appropriations to all 
departments of the educational 
system. 

1927—Laws passed authorizing Nor- 

mal School at Clarksville and Junior 

College of Agriculture at Martin. 
1933—The Tennessee State Teachers 

Association was reorganized and the 


name was changed to Tennessee Edu- 


cation Association. The new constitu- 
tion gave the Administrative Council 
the authority to appoint a full-time 
executive secretary-treasurer and to 
determine his salary and term of office. 

1934—The Public School Officers 
Association became the ‘Department 
of Superintendence" of the Tennessee 
Education Association. 

1935—The Tennessee Education As- 
sociation started its campaign for the 
eight-point program. 

1940—Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion began the campaign for the nine- 
point program. 

1941|—State appropriations for edu- 
cation increased by $650,000. 

1943—The Representative Assembly 
of the Tennessee Education Association 
adopted an immediate and long-range 
program for the improvement of edu- 
cation in Tennessee. Plans for a re- 
tirement law were included in the im- 
mediate program. 

1944The extraordinary session of 
the state legislature voted an appro- 
priation of $3,200,000 to provide a 
twenty dollar per month increase for 
every public school teacher in the state. 
The Tennessee Education Association 
played a prominent part in the cam- 
paign for this legislation. 

Note: The greater part of the in- 
formation contained in the above his- 
torical sketch was taken from two im- 
portant books on education in Tennes- 
see: 

|. The Struggle for a State System 
of Public Schools in Tennessee, 
1903-1936, by Dr. A. D. Holt. 

2. Development of the Tennessee 
State Educational Organization, 
1796-1929, by Dr. Robert H. 
White. 
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THE REORGANIZATION 


The Tennessee State Teachers Asso- 
ciation was reorganized and the pres- 
ent constitution adopted on April 15, 
1933. Miss Sue M. Powers, superin- 
tendent of Shelby County Schools, was 
president at the time of reorganiza- 
tion and Dr. B. O. Duggan became 
president in 1934. Mr. W. A. Bass, 
now superintendent of Nashville City 
Schools, was the first full-time execu- 
tive secretary-treasurer. Through con- 
stitutional amendment the Tennessee 
State Teachers Association became the 
Tennessee Education Association on 
January I1, 1936. 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
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| Objectives of the Tennessee 
Education Association 


1. The elevation of the profession of 
teaching. 

2. The promotion of a spirit of fellow- 
- and fraternity among its mem- 


rs. 
3. The advancement of the cause of 
education to the end that adequate 
educational opportunities may be 
provided for the youth of the state 

of Tennessee. 





We require the interest and effort of the 
entire nation to win the war. We shall re- 


quire the informed interest and _ intelligent 


effort of the entire nation to win the peace. 
War and postwar are parts of one great ef- 
fort; there can be no slackers in either part. 
The task is great; the time is short; the stakes 
are the future well-being and happiness of the 
human race. Let every responsible citizen be 
enlisted in this campaign of enlightenment.— 
Education and the People's Peace. 


THE TENNESSEE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

"This organization shall be known as 
the Tennessee Education Association." 

Organization: The Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association includes three divi- 
sional groups and the Public School Of- 
ficers Association. Each organization 
maintains its own identity. They are 
known as the Eastern Section, the Mid- 
dle Section, the Western Section, and 
the Public School Officers Association 
—the Department of Superintendence 
—of the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion. 

Membership: Membership is of two 
classes, active and associate. Any per- 
sons actively engaged in teaching in 
this state may become active members 
on payment of annual dues. Any 
others interested in the development 
of the cause of education may become 
associate members on payment of an- 
nual dues. 

Officers: President; elected by the 
Representative Assembly at its annual 
meeting. 

Four Vice-Presidents; the presidents 
of the three district associations and 
the Public School Officers Association 
are ex-officio vice-presidents of the 
Tennessee Education Association. 

Executive Secretary-Treasurer; elect- 
ed by the Administrative Council. 

Administrative Council; Twelve mem- 
bers including the president and the 
retiring president and one member 
from each congressional district. These 
are elected by the Representative As- 
sembly. 


FOR JANUARY, 1945 


The American people should fashion an ed- 
ucation designed to give to the rising gen- 
eration the loyalties, the knowledge, the dis- 
cipline of free men . . . incorporate into the 
behavior of youth the great patterns of demo- 
cratic living and faith—The Education of 
Free Men in American Democracy. 
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THE REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


"The Representative Assembly, com- 
posed of representatives chosen by the 
local associations, shall be the legisla- 
tive body of the association." 

The Representative Assembly is 
made up of delegates from each of the 
ninety-five county associations and 
from associations in cities, colleges, and 
universities. 

Number of Delegates. One dele- 
gate for the first twenty-five members 
in an association and one additional 
delegate for each additional twenty- 
five members or major fraction thereof. 

Meetings. Meets annually in Nash- 
ville following meetings of Eastern, 
Middle, and Western sections and the 
Public School Officers Association. Ex- 
act time of meeting is fixed by the Ad- 
ministrative Council. 


Powers and Duties. 

|. The power to transact such busi- 
ness of the association as may be legal- 
ly brought before it at its annual meet- 
ings. 

2. Formulate and approve the leg- 
islative educational program. 

3. Elect members of the Adminis- 
trative Council. 

4. Approve the budget. 

5. Elect the president of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association. 


* 
THE ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL 


The Administrative Council shall con- 
sist of the president, the retiring presi- 
dent who shall serve for one year, and 
ten other members, one from each of 
the ten congressional districts of the 
state, who shall be elected by the Rep- 
resentative Assembly and shall serve 
for terms of three years each. 

Powers and Duties. 

|. Elect the executive secretary- 
treasurer and fix his compensation. 

2. Require bond of executive secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

3. Supervise activities of executive 
secretary-treasurer and aid him in the 
performance of his duties. 

4. Require the executive secretary- 


treasurer to follow the policies ap- 
proved by the Representative Assem- 
bly. 

5. Cooperate with the officials of 
other educational organizations in the 
state. 

6. Meet with the Representative As- 
sembly as delegates at large. 

7. Submit budget to Representative 
Assembly. 

8. Authorize expenditure of asso- 
ciation funds in accordance with terms 
approved by the Representative As- 
sembly. 

9. Fill vacancies in own membership 
until date of meeting of Representa- 
tive Assembly, 

10. Plan program for the annual 
meeting of the Tennessee Education 
Association. 


MEMBERS OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
COUNCIL 
January |, 1945 

Carl L. Brockett, President. Elected 
January, 1944. Term expires January, 
1945. Superintendent Davidson Coun- 
ty Schools, Nashville. 

Theron H. Hodges, Vice-President. 
Elected January, 1944. Term expires 
January, 1945. Superintendent Sevier 
County Schools, Sevierville. 

Roy E. Kinnick, First District. Elect- 
ed January, 1944. Term expires Janu- 
ary, 1945. Principal Jefferson City 
High School, Jefferson City. 

Claude E. Knight, Second District. 
Elected January, 1944. Term expires 
January, 1947. Superintendent Mc- 
Minn County Schools, Athens. 

Miss Clara Hudgens, Third District. 
Elected January, 1944. Term expires 
January, 1946. Supervisor White 
County Schools, Sparta. 

Lester King, Fourth District. Elected 
January, 1942. Term expires January, 
1945. Superintendent City Schools, 
Cookeville. 

Miss Burta Ferrell, 
Elected January, 1943. 
January, 1946. — Principal 
School, Lebanon. 

W. A. Bass, Sixth District. Elected 
January, 1944. Term expires January, 
1947. Superintendent Nashville City 
Schools, Nashville. 

W. J. Field, Seventh District. Elect- 
ed January, 1943. Term expires Janu- 
ary, 1946. Principal Central High 
School, Columbia. 


Fifth District. 
Term expires 
McClain 
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Quinnie Armour, Eighth District. 
Elected January, 1944. Term expires 
January, 1947. Superintendent Harde- 
man County Schools, Bolivar. 

J. H. Bennett, Ninth District. Elect- 
ed January, 1942. Term expires Janu- 
ary, 1945. Principal Brighton School, 
Brighton. 

J. M. Smith, Tenth District. Elected 
January, 1943. Term expires January, 
1946. Assistant Superintendent Mem- 
phis City Schools, Memphis. 


* 
MEMBERSHIP THROUGH THE 
YEARS 
1872 34 
1902 ... 141 
1911-1912 .... 259 
1912-1913 ... 415 
1921-1922 1,357 
1922-1923 . 4,048 
1923-1924 4,147 
1931-1932 5,000 
1932-1933 ... 6,218 
1933-1934 _.. 12,309 
1934-1935 .. 13,204 
1935-1936 . 13,955 
1936-1937 14,386 
1937-1938 16,232 
1938-1939 . 17,263 
1939-1940 .... 17,925 
1940-1941 18,106 
1941-1942 18,015 
1942-1943 17,386 
1943-1944 17,008 
1944-1945 
& 
PRESIDENTS SINCE 1920 
1920 Q. M. Smith 
1921. R. L. Jones 
1922... R. L. Jones 
1923... F.L. Browning 
1924. . F. L. Browning 
1925. . .. .James A. Roberts 
1924 John W. Williams 
1927... J. W. Brister 
1928. John S. Ziegler 
"1929. . Shelton Phelps 
1930 Miss Katherine Ingram 
1931... _. J. A. Thackston 
ere the R. L. Harris 
1933.............Dr. Sue M. Powers 
ae .B. O. Duggan 
1935 _.C.H. Moore 
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1936 J.R. Miles 
1937. Arthur L. Rankin 
1938 ...-Q. M. Smith 
1939 Ernest C. Ball 
1940 Wilson New 
1941 W. A. Bass 
1942 ...W. A. Bass 
1943 Theron Hodges 
1944 Carl L. Brockett 


DEPARTMENTS OF THE TENNESSEE 


EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The following are the various depart- 
ments of the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation. Each department meets for 
special programs at the time of the 
state convention and during the fall 
sectional meetings. 

Administrative, Adult Education, 
Art Education, Association of Child- 
hood Education, Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion, Athletic. 

Business Education. 

Curriculum. 

Elementary Principals, 
Supervisors. 

Geography, Guidance and Person- 
nel. 

Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, History and Social Science 
Home Economics. 

Industrial Arts, Intermediate. 

Latin, Library. 

Mathematics, 
Music. 

Secondary School Principals, Special 
Education, Speech. 

Tennessee Council of Teachers of 
English, Tennessee School Office As- 
sistants, Tennessee Science Teachers 
Association, Tennessee Vocational As- 
sociation (Agricultural Section), (Trades 
and Industrial Section), Tennessee As- 
sociation of School Board Members 
Tennessee College Association. 


Elementary 


Modern Language 


CONVENTIONS AND 
CONFERENCES 


The Tennessee Education Association 
meets in Nashville on Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday preceding Easter. In 
case of an emergency the Administra- 
tive Council has authority to cancel 
this convention. (Did not meet in 1943 
or 1944.) 

Each of the sectional meetings is held 
in the fall, usually in October or No- 
vember. 


The Public School Officers Associa- 
tion meets in January of each year. 

The Representative Assembly meets 
in January, just after the meeting of 
the Public School Officers Association. 

Meetings of local teacher associa- 
tions are planned by officers and mem- 
bers of local associations. 

Fall planning meetings are held 
every September. The executive sec- 
retary-treasurer and officials of the 
State Department of Education meet 
with local officers to plan programs for 
the year. 

* 


COMMITTEES OF THE 
ASSOCIATION, 1943-1944 
CODE OF ETHICS 

Dr. John A. Thackston, Knoxville, 
Chairman; Conrad Bates, Chattanoo- 
ga; Elizabeth Wills, Whitehaven; W. O. 
Inman, Paris; Agnes Justice, Nashville. 


LEGISLATIVE 

Everett Derryberry, Cookeville, 
Chairman; W. A. Bass, Nashville; Dr. 
N. E. Fitzgerald, Knoxville; Q. M. 
Smith, Murfreesboro; Milton Hamilton, 
Union City; W. O. Inman, Paris; Sam 
Wilson, Loudon; Geneva Anderson, 
Maryville; Mary Florence Betts, Dover. 


RETIREMENT 

Q. M. Smith, Murfreesboro, Chair- 
man; J. R. Miles, Nashville; Mary 
Sneed Jones, Nashville; Dr. Harry Up- 
perman, Baxter; R. T. Allen, Cleveland: 
J. H. Arrants, Bristol. 

ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL 
COMMITTEES 

Budget: W. A. Bass, Nashville, Chair- 
man; Quinnie Armour, Bolivar; Clara 
Hudgens, Sparta. 

Program: W. J. Field, Columbia, 
Chairman; Roy Kinnick, Strawberry 
Plains, J. H. Bennett, Brighton. 

Publications: T. H. Hodges, Sevier- 
ville, Chairman; Burta Ferrell, Lebanon; 
J. M. Smith, Memphis. 

Advisory on Research: J. M. Smith, 
Memphis, Chairman; Lester King, 
Cookeville; Claude E. Knight, Athens. 

T. E. A. Office Personnel Needs 

Claude Knight, Athens, Chairman; 
Carl Brockett, Nashville; J. M. Smith, 
Memphis. 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
The official publication of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association is The 
Tennessee Teacher. This magazine is 
sent to each member of the associa- 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
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tion. The following editorial, written 
by the first full-time executive secre- 
tary-treasurer, appeared in the first is- 
sue of the magazine. The purposes and 
policies expressed therein continue to 
guide the editorial staff in its efforts 
to promote the program of the Ten- 
nesse Education Association. 

To the Teachers of Tennessee: 

In keeping with the provisions of Sec- 
tion 2, Article VI, of the constitution 
of the Tennessee State Teachers Asso- 
sociation, and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Administrative Council of 
that body, we have prepared and pub- 
lished this, the first number of the as- 
sociation's periodical, hereafter to be 
known as The Tennessee Teacher. 

It is the purpose of the Administra- 
tive Council to publish this periodical 
during each month of the school year. 
Membership in the Tennessee State 
Teachers Association carries with it the 
privilege of receiving all publications 
emanating from the association's of- 
fice. 

It is our hope that you, the teachers 
of Tennessee, irrespective of the type 
of institution in which you work, will 
identify yourselves with the Tennessee 
State Teachers Association. It is our 
desire that you take an active and 
positive part in the promotion of edu- 
cation in Tennessee. Through the col- 
umns of this publication you may set 
forth your views on education matters. 

It shall be the policy of the editorial 
staff of The Tennessee Teacher to sup- 
port educational policies and issues, not 
men. 

The quality of this periodical will de- 
pend, in large measure, upon the type 
of contributions that you, as educators, 
make to your own professional publica- 
tion. There are many and varied edu- 
cational groups to be served through 
its columns. However, there are in the 
state capable writers representative of 
every major phase of educational work 
now being done in Tennessee. We so- 
licit worth-while contributions from 
those of you working at all levels of 
education who can and will write for 
your fellow workers. 

The permanence of The Tennessee 
Teacher is assured only to the extent 
that you cooperate with its editors. 
You can render this cooperation in two 
ways: first, by joining the Tennessee 
State Teachers Association; and sec- 
ond, by contributing valuable and read- 
able articles bearing on educational 
problems. 


FOR JANUARY, 1945 


It is our desire that you, individually, 
take a personal interest in The Ten- 
nessee Teacher. You are a_ stock- 
holder in it. Its fundamental purpose 
shall be to promote an educational pro- 
gram for Tennessee commensurate with 
her needs and financial ability. You 
must feel free at all times to offer sug- 
gestions and criticisms for the improve- 
ment of your own publication. 

Cordially, 
W. A. Bass, Editor. 


ORGANIZATION AND PROGRESS 


Founded in the days of carpetbag 
rule, Tennessee Education Association 
has clung steadfastly to those ideals 
and principles which have enabled it 
to achieve much in the field of educa- 
tional progress. With every new 
achievement has come a lifting of the 
sights so that the youth of the state 
might not suffer from its instruction 
under a "'status quo" profession. Much 
has been done. Much remains to be 
done. The accomplishments that have 
been effected are the result of hard 
work on the part of teachers and their 
friends in all parts of the state. The 
problem of continued progress must 
rest, too, in the hands of those who 
teach and their many friends, who are 
interested both in those who teach and 
those who are taught. 

|. Improved Standards of Certifica- 
tion. Teachers have been forced to 
fight for high standards for their pro- 
fession. Many improvements in certi- 
fication have been made since the 
State Teachers Association presented 
its first certification plans in 1902. To 
prevent retrogression other changes 
must be made soon. Through a strong 
association the teachers of the state 
may set their own professional stand- 
ards. 

2. Changes in Curricula. Through 
their own organization the administra- 
tors, supervisors, and teachers of the 
state have been able to keep abreast 
of the times. New conditions have de- 
manded new programs in curricular and 
extracurricular activities. No better 
example of this fact can be found than 
the hurried shift from peacetime teach- 
ing to wartime teaching in World War 
ll. Tennessee teachers may feel justly 
proud of the words of commendation 
that have come from officials of the 
armed services and the home front 
agencies. 


3. Increased Financial Support. 
Since the date of the first reorganiza- 
tion of the association in 1920, the av- 
erage annual salary of Tennessee teach- 
ers has more than doubled. The total 
amount of money being spent for edu- 
cational purposes in the state is greater 
than at any other time in history. This 
does not mean that we can afford to 
rest on our laurels. Financial support 
for schools has never been adequate. 
Increases in salaries usually come after 
increasing prices have wiped out any 
chance for an increase in real income. 
School forces are usually the first to 
feel the sharp axe of economy retrench- 
ment. The teachers of Tennessee, how- 
ever, have benefited in a financial way 
because they have worked together in 
a strong association. New benefits 
will come as they continue to work to- 
gether for adequate financial support 
for all schools. 

Federal Aid to Education is a must 
on the list of continued activities for 
the Tennessee Education Association. 
The work already done on this impor- 
tant measure has not been wasted ef- 
fort. Through this long and diligent 
struggle, education has gained influen- 
tial friends who will not let the issue 
die. 

4. Longer School Terms. Since the 
very early days of the organization the 
teachers of Tennessee have fought for 
longer school terms for all school chil- 
dren. At the present time the mini- 
mum elementary school term is eight 
months. All high schools must con- 
tinue in session for a period of nine 
months. The rural elementary schools 
in nearly all the counties of the state 
have terms not exceeding the eight 
months’ minimum. City elementary 
schools usually run for nine months. 
These eight- and nine-month terms are 
not sufficient in either the elementary 
schools or the high schools, but they 
represent a progressive step over the 
short average ninety-five-day term of 
1902. 

The increasing obligations which are 
falling upon the shoulders of our edu- 
cational system all over the country 
will make longer school terms neces- 
sary. This is a problem which deserves 
more consideration and study by the 
teachers of Tennessee. There can be 
little justification for short terms in 
rural areas and long terms in urban 
areas. Steps should be taken soon to 
lengthen school terms in all the coun- 
ties of the state. 
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5. New Divisions in the State De- 
partment of Education. The Tennessee 
Education Association has worked 
steadfastly for the addition of needed 
divisions to the State Department of 
Education. Some of the recent addi- 
tions have included the Division of 
Schoolhouse Planning and Transporta- 
fion, the Division of Physical Educa- 
tion, the Division of Health Education, 
and the Division of War Production 
Training Program. The next step in 
this program should be the addition of 
a Division of School Attendance. 

6. Improved Public Relations. One 
of the outstanding accomplishments of 
the teachers of the state through their 
professional organization has been the 
increasing confidence gained from 
ather public groups. In recent years 
the association has cooperated fre- 
quently with other organizations in de- 
veloping worth-while programs per- 
taining to the general welfare. Such 
activities have gained for the teachers 
of the state a very favorable place in 
the minds of those concerned with 
needed improvements. As the asso- 
ciation continues to grow in numbers 
and in strength the public will cast a 
still more favorable eye in the direc- 
tion of the teachers who make up its 
membership. 

7. Improved Publications: The Ten- 
nessee Teacher, the official publica- 
tion of the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation, has gained for itself a place 
of leadership among publications of its 
kind. The pages of The Tennessee 
Teacher are used to keep the teach- 
ers of the state informed concerning 
important educational and professional! 
developments. Newsletters, bulletins, 
and news releases also go out from the 
offices of the association at regular in- 
tervals. These are sent to supervisors, 
teachers, and others who may be in- 
terested in particular topics. 

8. Better Professional Relations 
Within the Profession. ‘The promotion 
of a spirit of fellowship and fraternity 
among its members’ became one of 
the prime objectives of the Tennessee 
Education Association in 1920. From 
the good work accomplished along this 
line, there has evolved a Code of Ethics 
in which the State Commission on Eth- 
ics defines the relation of teachers to 
their students, to the public, and to 
other members of the profession. The 
Code of Ethics has already been of 
tremendous influence on the teachers 
of the state. There are indications 
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that it will play a still more important 
part in the development of sound pro- 
fessional practices. (Code printed else- 
where in this edition.) 


LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 


The Representative Assembly of the 
Tennessee Education Association 
adopted in January, 1944, the recom- 
mendations of the Legislative Com- 
mittee which were presented for con- 
sideration at that time. These recom- 
mendations included Statements of 
Educational Goals for Tennessee; a 
Long Range Program for Action; and 
an Immediate Program. The following 
is a statement of the plans adopted: 

Educational Goals for Tennessee: 
One of the most important functions 
of any democratic state is to provide 
adequate education for all its people. 
The school as an agency of democratic 
government fills an indispensable place 
in community and national life. 

The acceptance of these premises as 
a basic professional philosophy will de 
termine, therefore, the primary objec- 
tive of the Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation—to provide better educational 
opportunities in Tennessee. This pri- 
mary objective may be approached by 
determining both ultimate and imme- 
diate phases of this objective. 

The ultimate educational goa! for 
public education in Tennessee may be 
described as the creation of an educa- 
tional system that will provide the 
youth of Tennessee with an opportuni- 
ty to grow and develop to the limit of 
their capacities, thus enabling and in- 
spiring them to perform their full func- 
tions as individuals and as members of 
social groups. 

Obviously, it is not possible to 
achieve this goal in one gigantic leap, 
but various milestones stand out as 
landmarks on the road to progress. 
Those milestones, or stages of educa- 
tional progress, may also be thought 
of as implementing our educational 
program; and their achievement will 
serve as means of realizing that ulti- 
mate goal. 


THE LONG-RANGE PROGRAM 

|. A comprehensive program of edu- 
cation designed to meet the physi- 
cal, vocational, social, and _ intel- 
lectual needs of every child includ- 
ing the physically handicapped. 

2. A professional teacher with a mini- 
mum of four years of college train- 


ing assured of definite tenure, ade- 
quate retirement and a minimum 
salary of $1,200 per year, in every 
classroom. 

3. A safe, sanitary building with ade- 
quate equipment on every school 
site; and safe, comfortable convey- 
ance for every child transported to 
such school sites. 

4. A nine-month minimum 
term for every child. 

5. An adequate child accounting sys- 
tem, including an enforceable com- 
pulsory attendance law and a con- 
tinuing census. 

6. An appropriate system of adult 
education to meet the cultural and 
vocational needs of our people. 

7. The promotion of a system of high- 
er education on such a basis as to 
enable it to develop both the phys- 
ical and human resources of Ten- 
nessee and to provide trained lead- 
ership in the professional, vocation- 
al, economic, and cultural life of 
the state. 


school 


THE IMMEDIATE PROGRAM FOR 
1944-45 
The immediate legislative program 
which appears possible of practical 
achievement can be described as fol- 
lows: 

|. The adoption of an actuarially 
sound retirement system for teach- 
ers with a sufficient initial state ap- 
propriation to inaugurate the sys- 
tem. 

2. The continuation of the 1943-45 
basic and emergency appropria- 
tions for public elementary and 
high schools. 

3. In addition thereto, an appropria- 
tion by the state of a fund suffi- 
cient to provide an increase of 
$25.00 per month for eight months 
in salaries of elementary and high 
school teachers, supervisors, and 
principals in the public schools of 
Tennessee. 

4. Adequate funds for other impor- 
tant educational services such as |i- 
braries, transportation, supervision, 
etc. 

5. The adoption of such new laws and 
the amending of previous legisla- 
tion to insure the proper function- 
ing of the new public school sys- 
tem. 

6. Adequate support for the regular 
functions, the war services, and 
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postwar adjustment programs of in- 

stitutions of higher learning. 

7. The passage of such enabling acts 
as will make it possible for the state 
and local governments to partici- 
pate in any postwar plans or funds 
as may become available. 

The appropriation by the extraordi- 
nary session of the state legislature in 
April, 1944, of $3,200,000 to provide 
$20 per month increase in salary for 
each teacher changed certain phases 
of the immediate program. Certain 
other features of the immediate pro- 
gram seem possible of achievement 
without an undue amount of campaign- 
ing or publicity. For these reasons the 
Administrative Council has decided to 
go before the next session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly with the two following 
points: 
|. The continuance for the next bien- 

nium (1945-47) of all state appro- 
priations, both regular and emer- 
gency, for public education. 

2. The adoption of an actuarially 
sound teacher retirement system. 
For a number of years the teachers 

of Tennessee have been requesting the 

members of the state legislature to 
enact a law providing for a sound re- 
tirement system. Many of the legisla- 
tors who have been chosen to represent 
the people during the next session of 
the General Assembly are friends of 
the teachers of the state and have in- 

dicated their willingness to support a 

sound retirement measure. 

Indications are that the forthcoming 
legislature will consider favorably a re- 
quest of the teachers of Tennessee for 
this type of legislation. 

If the educational goals outlined 
above are to be reached, if the long- 
range program is to be achieved, if 
the immediate program is to be real- 
ized, the combined efforts of all must 
be fully utilized. If the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association office is to provide 
the leadership and service necessary to 
the accomplishments of this expansive 
program, certain additions to the of- 
fice personne! and services should be 
provided. The following services are 
among those suggested for considera- 
tion by the members of the Tennessee 
Education Association as a guide for 
the future growth of this organization: 
|. Provision for a permanent research 

work, 

2. Field service for local associations. 


3. A larger and better magazine. 
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4. Expand activities in the field of 
public relations. 

5. Vitalize and strengthen the annual 
meetings of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association. 

6. Provide more adequate quarters for 
the offices of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association. 


RESEARCH 

Educational research is an important 
part of the activities of the Tennessee 
Education Association. Little progress 
can be made unless the members of the 
teaching profession and other interest- 
ed groups are informed about signifi- 
cant trends and important movements 
in the field of education. Since the 
reorganization of the association in 
1933 most of the necessary research 
has been done by the executive secre- 
tary-treasurer. Memoranda and briefs 
for the state legislature have been 
prepared by that official and hundreds 
of requests for information have been 
answered by him. 

The Representative Assembly which 
met in January, 1944, decided to em- 
ploy a research worker for the asso- 
ciation. The position was set up on a 
trial basis to run for a one-year period. 
Funds for this services were to be tak- 
en from the accumulated surpluses. 
The Representative Assembly will de- 
cide whether or not this position will 
be continued on a permanent basis. 
As the association grows in numbers 
and activities the duties of the execu- 
tive secretary-treasurer become ever 
more numerous and complex. Leaders 
in education in Tennessee feel that this 
research position should become a per- 
manent one. The need for securing 
and organizing information relative to 
the immediate and long-rang program 
is urgent. The Tennessee Education 
Association office must have someone 
to maintain close contact with the re- 
search workers of the National Educa- 
tion Association, the State Department 
of Education, and the colleges of the 
state. 

The research data already collected 
in the office of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association are available to the 
teachers of Tennessee. A limited print- 
ing budget prevents a widespread cir- 
culation of these materials, but an at- 
tempt is made to answer every request 
for information. Bulletins, pamphlets, 
newsletters, and news releases go out 
to superintendents and supervisors at 
regular intervals. 


FIELD SERVICE 

Many states are rendering field serv-- 
ice to local associations and are meet- 
ing with great success in this work. In 
our state no such service has been pro- 
vided except that which could be ren- 
dered by the executive secretary-treas- 
urer along with his other duties. Strong 
local associations are essential to the 
further growth and strength of the 
Tennessee Education Association and it 
is apparent that field work should be- 
come a regular feature of the activities 
of the association. There is a definite 
need for this service and it should not 
be postponed longer. 


PUBLICATIONS 

The publications of the Tennessee 
Education Association should be in- 
creased in quantity and improved in 
quality. The Tennessee Teacher should 
be designed to meet the needs of all 
teachers. This can badone if sufficient 
funds are provided to print a large 
magazine carrying articles. of interest 
to different groups. It is true, too, 
that more study must be done to de- 
termine the needs and interests of the 
teachers. 

The association has been handi- 
capped by its lack of funds for publi- 
cations. Research studies that might 
have been of interest to many teach- 
ers have been distributed on a very 
limited basis. With the broadening of 
the activities of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association, there has developed a 
need for more and more publications. 
This is a service which the association 
should be able to render its members. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS WORK 

There is no question as to the value 
of public relations work. If the Ten- 
nessee Education Association is to con- 
tinue to promote legislation, it must 
continue to build public approval and 
support. The Tennessee Education As- 
sociation must give more attention to 
building closer cooperation with other 
groups. This requires time. It is im- 
portant that all interested citizens be 
informed about the work of the schools. 
State-wide publicity must be given 
those facts which have to do with the 
outcome of significant movements. 
Civic clubs, professional organizations, 
women's clubs and business groups are 
all concerned about those things per- 
taining to better education. Their co- 
operation has meant much in the past. 
The teaching profession must continue 
to use it in the future. The executive 
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secretary finds many avenues through 
which the educational program of the 
state may be presented and interpret- 
ed to the public. 

It has been suggested by several 
groups that the Tennessee Education 
Association expand its program for at- 
tracting and recruiting promising can- 
didates into the teaching profession. 
This may be a part of the public rela- 
tions program. 

It is the duty of the executive sec- 
retary to provide this public relations 
service. He can devote more time to 
it if the other services suggested 
above are provided. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 

Some excellent annual meetings were 
held before the war. These meetings 
should be resumed as soon as practi- 
cable and the programs should be 
made even better. The best available 
in the field of our profession and in 
entertainment should be provided. 

CLOSER COOPERATION WITH THE 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

More and more teachers of Tennes- 
see are affiliating with the National 
Education Association. With this in- 
crease in membership should come an 
increase of participation in the affairs 
of the National Education Association 
by the teachers of Tennessee. Funds 
should be made available for a limited 
number of delegates, elected by the 
Representative Assembly, to attend the 
summer meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 


MORE ADEQUATE QUARTERS 

If the above expansions are made in 
the services of the Tennessee Education 
Association, it will be necessary to pro- 
vide larger quarters for the offices. 
This matter should be studied carefully 
and the most effective, economical so- 
lution agreed upon. 


LOCAL UNITS OF THE TENNESSEE 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The local unit is the agency through 
which the association must promote its 
program. Among the activities of the 
officers and members are the follow- 
ing: 

1. Encourage memberships in the lo- 
cal, state, and national organiza- 
tions; 

2. Conduct regular publicity pro- 
grams so that the citizens of the 
state may be informed about edu- 
cational chiectives: 
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3. Prepare materials to be published 
in THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
and other publications; 

4. Collect and distribute materials 
that may be of use in classrooms; 

5. Contact legislators on the legisla- 
tive program of the association; 

6. Instruct delegates to the Repre- 


sentative Assembly concerning 
policies formulated in loca! meet- 
ings; 


7. Cooperate with the state associa- 
tion in promoting plans adopted 
by the Representative Assembly; 

8. Plan programs ‘that will lead to 
professional growth; 

9. Help the beginning teacher in 
orienting herself in her chosen pro- 
fession; 

10. Work for the improvement of pro- 
fessional ethics; 

11. Guard against  “fly-by-night'’ 
schemes that often handicap the 
cause of education; 

12. Provide social opportunities for 
teachers; 

13. Encourage attendance at local, 
sectional, and state meetings: 

14. Keep the officers of the Tennessee 
Education Association informed 
about progress in local activities; 

15. Work with other organizations 
which are interested in sound edu- 
cational programs; 

16. Promote American Education 
Week programs; 

17. Plan "Back-to-School'’ campaigns 
and formulate plans for keeping 
children in school; 

18. Promote war salvage campaigns; 

19. Lend assistance to returning veter- 
ans who wish to continue their 
education; 

20. Encourage active participation by 
all members through committees 
that really function. 


YOUR SUPPORT OF YOUR 
ASSOCIATION WILL HELP TO 
ASSURE SUCCESS IN VARIOUS 
PROGRAMS TO BE UNDERTAKEN 

IN THE FUTURE 


Tennessee Education Association 
and the Legislative Program 


|. Reappropriation of all present 
funds 

2. The enactment of a teacher re- 
tirement law 

3. Improved compulsory attendance 


law 


4. An adequate child-accounting sys 
tem 


TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
AND FEDERAL AID 


|. The association will continue to 
work for financial aid to education 
from federal sources 

2. Cooperate with federal agencies in 
the proper disposal of surplus war 
goods that can be used in educa- 
tional programs 

3. Work for continued federal sup- 
port for special educational serv- 
ices 

TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

AND TEACHER TRAINING 

|. The association with the coopera- 
tion of other groups will continue 
its professional program of teacher 
recruitment 

2. Encourage and cooperate with off- 
campus, in-service teacher educa- 
tion movements 

3. Assist in organizing Future Teachers 
of America Clubs 

4. Cooperate with teacher training in- 
stitutions in their efforts to improve 
teacher training 

TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


AND THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


|. The association and the State De- 
partment of Education will work to- 
gether in planning an over-all im- 
provement of the state's education- 
al program 
Work together in encouraging and 
assisting Tennessee schools in mak- 
ing every possible effort to con- 
tribute to the winning of the war 
and the winning of the peace 
3. Cooperate in planning educationa! 
programs for men and women re- 
turning to civilian life from the 
armed services 
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TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
AND CITIZENS OF THE STATE 


|. The association will continue its pro- 
gram of keeping the public in- 
formed of educational needs in 
Tennessee 

2. Efforts will be made to interpret 
and evaluate educational progress 
in such a way as to be understood 
by all citizens 

3. Facts relating to education and the 
teaching profession will be pub- 
lished on a state-wide basis 

4. The association will work to secure 
the cooperation of other organiza- 
tions interested in éducation 

5. The maintenance of public confi: 
dence in the leading public enter- 
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prise will remain an objective of the 
association 
TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


AND THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


|. The association will continue to 
work for a large membership in the 
National Education Association 

2. The five-year plan sponsored by the 
National Education Association will 
receive the support of Tennessee 
teachers 

3. The officers of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association will cooperate 
with the officers of the National 
Education Association in promoting 
worthy educational movements 

4. The association will assist in dis- 
tributing useful materials published 
by the national organization 


NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


‘The National Education Association 
is the national professional organization 
of the teachers of America. It was es- 
tablished in 1857 to advance the in- 
terests of the teaching profession and 
promote the cause of education 
throughout the United States. It has 
played an important part in the for- 
ward-looking educational develop- 
ments in this country since its organi- 
zation. 

FROM NEA MEMBERSHIP REPORT 
MAY 31, 1944 
The total membership was 271,847, 


a new all-time record, 52,513 more’ 


than on May 31, 1943, an increase of 
twenty-four per cent. 

Forty-two states, Hawaii, and the 
District of Columbia are on the 1944 
Victory Honor Roll. 

Pennsylvania won first place for 
largest membership (26,285). Ohio 
stood second (21,602); California third 
(20,084); New York fourth (14,566); IIli- 
nois fifth (13,542): and Indiana sixth 
(12,295). 

Six states increased their member- 
ship more than 100 per cent. Tennes- 
see, 187 per cent; Arkansas, 177 per 
cent; Rhode Island, 126 per cent; 
Maryland, 106 per cent; West Virginia, 
103 per cent; and North Carolina, 101! 
per cent. 

During 1943-1944, Tennessee led the 
nation in percentage of increase in 
membership in the National Education 
Association. This is an indication that 
Tennessee teachers have realized the 
advantages to be gained by affiliating 
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with our national professional organize- 
tion. The National Education Associa- 
tion can do its best work only when it 
speaks for the great majority of the 
teachers of the nation. Like the state 
associations, the National Association 
cannot succeed in its educational pro- 

gram unless it has the support of a 

large membership. Teachers of Ten- 

nessee are asked to continue their 
memberships in the National Education 

Association. 

The task of the teaching profession 

in 1944-45 as outlined by the National 
Education Association: 
(1) Put the Five-Year Program into full 
effect in your community and state. 
Work for the passage of S. 637- 
HR 2849, providing federal aid to 
education. 
Work to secure approval by Con- 
gress and the U. S. State Depart- 
ment for a United Nations agency 
in education and definite com- 
mitments to establish an interna- 
tional office of education. 

(4) Continue to strengthen and im- 
prove the service of the schools to 
the wartime needs of the nation. 

(5) Meet attacks of the American pub- 

lic school system and refute untrue 

charges against it. 

Become well informed on interna- 

tional issues and give leadership in 

developing among our citizens an 
understanding of America's inter- 
national responsibilities. 

(7) Keep the needs of youth before 
the American people, in order that 
our democracy may survive and 
flourish. 

Vaguely as yet, but with growing clarity, we 
are beginning to see that we can achieve a 
growing measure of freedom and fair play 
for all men. The whole purpose of the strug- 
gle, for us, is changing from a defensive to 
a creat've basis. We intend not only that 
our free way of life shall survive, but also 


that it shall spread and flourish—Education 
and the People's Peace. 


(2) 


(3) 


(6) 
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Opportunity for a broadened career . . 
opportunity for better living. Oregon's 
cities, youthful in outlook, are mature in 
culturc! values. Examples: Salem, the state 
capitol, rich in Oregon's colorful historic 
traditions, is alive with its responsibilities to 
a growing state ... Eugene, lumber center 
of the Pacific Northwest, hums under the 
stimulus of a progressive state university ... 
Portland, fourth largest city on the Pacific 
Coast, is a metropolis enjoying seasons of 
concerts, opera, theatre and ballet. Its 
permanent cultural facilities include an 
active Civic Theatre and a 
guished Art M 

five colleges, plus a 






diet, 





modern, progressive 
public school system. 


Oregon's opportunities in the profession of 
education can make your full enjoyment of 
these other advantages a reality. Here you 
can follow your career, and enhance it with 
more accessible living enjoyments. 


If you are interested in learning more 
about present teaching opportunities 
in Oregon, write Rex Putnam, Oregon 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Salem, Oregon, mentioning the 
grades for which you are qualified. 


This advertisement is published in the interest 
of the great Oregon country by 


The OREGON JOURNAL 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Afternoon and Sunday 

If you lived in Portland you'd read 
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MEMBERSHIP IN NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Estimated 
States and Other Number of May 31, 
Units Teachers 1943 

| ae . 892,350 219,334 
Alabama she 2s. an 20,000 5,785 
Er ee ere 350 265 
TT 3,400 1,946 
California .. .... 43,500 18,045 
Colorado .. bys. aes 4,311 
Connecticut 10,000 1,943 
Delaware .......... ases) 2 709 
District of Columbia....... 3,400 1,754 
I ari sa soeca ak Gv sea . 13,500 1,978 
Georgia «4 4ve:0:ccek 4,846 
Nee ee 3,000 2,395 
Idaho .. 4,200 867 
Illinois 46,400 13,812 
Indiana 23,200 10,359 
TE PENG «enc! onan sake 23,400 4,003 
Kansas 17,500 4,552 
Kentucky . 18,500 4,955 
Louisiana 14,500 2,274 
Maine .. 6,000 1,620 
Maryland .. 8,700 1,529 
Massachusetts 25,000 4,523 
Michigan .. 34,000 6,944 
Minnesota .. 20,700 2,806 
Mississippi 15,500 1,469 
Missouri 24,500 5,855 
Montana 4,800 630 
Nebraska 13,600 1,727 
Nevada 1,000 746 
New Hampshire 3,100 455 
New Jersey 28,000 7,213 
New Mexico 4,400 692 
New York 74,600 14,060 
North Carolina 26,000 3,098 
North Dakota . 6,800 1,036 
Ohio Se 39,700 18,165 
Oklahoma 17,100 2,262 
Oregon 18,000 2,589 
Pennsylvania 59,600 22,426 
Puerto Rico 7,500 107 
Rhode Island 4,000 276 
South Carolina 15,200 2,922 
South Dakota 7,600 690 
ee iwc aknead 19,200 2,199 
Texas 45,000 4,330 
Utah 4,900 3,563 
Vermont 2,500 535 
Virginia 18,100 5,229 
Washington 12,400 4,345 
West Virginia 16,100 3,075 
Wisconsin 22,000 5,897 
Wyoming 2,600 622 
Other U. S. Possessions 26 
Foreign te: 88 


May 31, 


1944 
271,847 
10,017 
251 
2,374 
20,084 
4,156 
2,430 
944 
2,050 
2,366 
6,735 
2,571 
1,260 
13,542 
12,295 
5,110 
5,935 
5,689 
2,080 
2,042 
3,148 
4,391 
6,595 
3,485 
1,871 
6,405 
882 
2,573 


Per Cent of Life Mem- 
Teachers Relative bership 
Members Rank May 31, 

1944 1944 1944 
30 5,086 
50 1] 59 
72 4 12 
70 5 70 
46 13 466 
42 15 80 
24 32 76 
47 12 17 
60 6 106 
18 44 85 
27 29 49 
86 | 90 
30 24 29 
29 25 264 
53 9 163 
22 35 79 
34 2 59 
31 23 65 
14 48 52 
34 20 49 
36 18 6] 
18 43 121 
19 40 120 
17 46 75 
12 5! 2! 
26 30 119 
18 42 30 
19 41 98 
76 3 5 
20 38 16 
29 26 175 
28 27 35 
20 39 332 
24 33 65 
20 37 37 
54 8 434 
2! 36 58 
55 7 62 
a4 14 399 

| 52 18 
16 47 14 
23 34 24 
14 50 29 
33 22 50 
14 49 270 
84 2 35 
25 31 38 
41 16 9/ 
53 10 106 
39 17 70 
27 28 113 
35 19 25 
10 
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Earn Extra Money Easily 


Schools, Churches, 
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ARTEX CARD COMPANY 


Dept. SJ 
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Anderson, Indiana 


P.-T. A., Boy Scouts, and 
other groups—sell beautiful Deluxe Everyday 
Greeting Cards. Order 25 assortments on ap- 
Return any not sold. You risk noth- 
ing. Liberal cash commission and 10 FREE 
SURPRISE GIFTS with each order of 25. 
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eel in NASHVILLE 


THE DINKLER HOTEL IS 





Overlooking Memorial Square 
400 rooms—all with bath and radie 
Circulating ice water. Famous 
Commodore Room, Grill and Coffee 
Shop—Air-Conditioned 
LEN L. MURRELL 
Manager 


Other DINKLER Hotels: 
THE ANSLEY Atlante 
THE TUTWILER Birmingham }}}}) 
THE JEFFERSON DAVIS Montgomery | 
THE BATTLE HOUSE Mobile 
THE ST.CHARLES Mew Orleans 
THE SAVANNAH Savannah 
THE O.HENRY Greensboro 
CARLING DINKLER, President 
CARLING a 7 ym Vice-Pres. 











When Nicholas Biddle was president of the 
United States Bank, he occasionally stopped 
for a word with an old Negro retainer on the 
premises. One day he asked the old man 
his name. 

“Harry, sir—ole Harry,” replied the other, 
touching his shabby hat. 

“Old Harry!" repeated Biddle. "Why, 
that's the name they give the devil, isn't it?" 

"Yes, sir," grinned the Negro. “Sometimes 
ole Harry and sometimes ole Nick!"—E, Wins- 
low, "Coronet." 








**Let Music Swell the Breeze” 


Teaching material, popular music, 
and musical instruments 


STROBEL’S MUSIC SHOP 


29 Arcade » Nashville 
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CODE OF ETHICS 
Tennessee Education Association 


ARTICLE I. MY RELATIONS TO MY PUPILS 
AND THEIR FAMILIES 


Section |. | will at all times be just, 
courteous, and professional in all my 
relations with pupils, at all times con- 
sidering their individual differences, 
needs, interests, temperaments, apti- 
tudes, and environments, and | will work 
cooperatively with them to satisfy their 
needs. 

Section 2. In all my relations with 
my pupils | will so act that | may gain 
and hold their complete confidence in 
my friendship for them, my integrity, 
and my honest desire to act for their 
best welfare. 

Section 3. | will at all times seek to 
establish and maintain friendly and in- 
telligent cooperation between the 
home and schools as a means of pro- 
moting the welfare of the pupils, their 
families, and the community—which is 
the purpose of the school. 


ARTICLE Il. MY PART IN CIVIC AFFAIRS 

Section |. | accept the obligation 
of making my school a living example 
of a democratic institution—a plage in 
which pupils, teachers, administrators, 
and parents use democratic procedures 
in all of their activities. 

Section 2. | will accept and perform 
all the rights and duties of a good citi- 
zen. 

ARTICLE Ill. MY RELATIONS TO MY 

PROFESSION 

Section |. | believe in the dignity 
of my profession and in the value of 
my services to society. 

Section 2. | will encourage able and 
sincere individuals to make the teach- 
ing profession their lifework. 

Section 3. | will seek constantly so 
to improve myself physically, mentally, 
and socially that | will be able to ren- 
der the most efficient service to my 
school and my profession. 

Section 4. As a member of my local 
and state professional organization, | 
will actively participate in and promote 
democratic and cooperative action in 
all matters pertaining to the cause of 
education. 

Section 5. | will give the best serv- 
ice of which | am capable in the posi- 
tion which | assume, and | will insist 
upon a salary scale commensurate with 
the demands laid upon me by society. 

Section 6. | will not underbid a rival 
for a position, nor will | seek a position 
currently held by another member of 
my profession. 
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Section 7. 1 believe that promo- 
tions should be given whenever the 
person concerned merits them. 

Section 8. | will not be a party to 
the use of bribery or to the use of any 
type of pressure in the assignment of 
a teaching position, the purchase of 
supplies or textbooks, or in any other 
matters relating to the school. 

Section 9. | will, in all relations with 
other members of my profession, prac- 
tice honesty and integrity. 

Section 10. | will faithfully keep a 
contract, once signed, until it is dis- 
solved by mutual consent. 

Section |!. | will transact all official 
business with the properly designated 
authority. 


MACHINERY FOR CARRYING OUT THE 
CODE OF ETHICS 


1. The terms of this code shall in- 
clude all persons directly engaged in 
educational work, whether in a teach- 
ing, an administrative, or a supervisory 
position. 

2. Each member of the Tennessee 
Education Association shall be given a 
copy of this code. 

3. Each local unit of the Tennessee 
Education Association shall set up a 
committee on ethics, made up of five 
members, elected by the members of 
the unit and with terms staggered so 
that members of the committee on 
ethics serve for one, two, three, four, 
and five years, respectively. Not more 
than two administrators (superintend- 
ents, principals, supervisors) shall be 
elected to any local committee on 
ethics. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE LOCAL COMMITTEE 
ON ETHICS 


a. To promote acceptance of and 
loyalty to this Code of Ethics. 

b. To serve as a clearinghouse and 
arbitrator in local complaints of 
code violations, provided that 
any case can be taken directly to 
or appealed to the State Commis- 
sion on Ethics. 

4. A State Commission on Ethics, 
consisting of five members, shall be set 
up by the Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciaflon, the first five members to be 
appointed by the president, who shall 
designate which members are to serve 
for one, two, three, four, and five years, 
respectively. Not more than two mem- 
bers of this commission shall be ad- 
ministrators (superintendents, _ princi- 
pals, supervisors). One member shall 
be chosen from each of the grand di- 


visions of the state and two from the 
state at large. ; 

Future members of this commission 
shall be selected by the Administrative 
Council. 

No member of the State Commis- 
sion on Ethics shall serve more than one 
term. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE STATE COMMISSION 
ON ETHICS 


a. To prepare study guides in pro- 
fessional ethics for local education 
groups and teachers in training 
and to promote the use of these 
by such groups. 

b. To prepare an annual report on 
ethics, citing desirable and unde- 
sirable practices. 

c. To collect evidence regarding 
violations of the code. 

d. To prepare reports on (I) cases 
of code violations and (2) cases 
where the code is developing 
improved professional relations, 
these reports to be published. 

e. To drop from membership in the 
Tennessee Education Association 
any member who, by agreement 
of the State Commission, should 
be dropped from membership be- 
cause of violation of any provi- 
sion of this code. 

f. To take whatever other steps it 
may deem wise in promoting 
higher professional relationships in 
Tennessee. 

g. To keep and file complete official 
records of all findings and ac- 
tions, these to be open to all 
members of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association. 

h. To accept as their responsibility 
the carrying on of continuous ap- 
praisal of the effectiveness of the 
code and to make recommenda- 
tions to the association of such 
changes as may be deemed ad- 
visable. 


A LAST WORD ON THE TENNESSEE 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
AND YOU 


Since the year 1865, at a time when 
the state was experiencing the turmoils 
and tribulations of reconstruction, 
teachers in Tennessee have held a vision 
of what a united profession might ac- 
complish. A close examination of the 
record of past years will reveal that 
you, the teachers of Tennessee, have 
achieved much in educational progress 
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through unselfish cooperation and uni- 
fied action. 

Tomorrow is another day. Again a 
period of reconstruction is upon us. 
Unlike the days of the Old South, we 
are, from the very beginning, masters 
of our own destiny. Free from the in- 
fluences of "carpetbagism’’ in all its 
forms, it is our glorious privilege to 
march side by side in striving for those 
educational opportunities which will 
lead to a better state, a more prosper- 
ous South, a still greater nation, and a 
peaceful world. With each member 
playing his part, and with the asso- 
ciation coordinating and unifying ac- 
tivities, we may, with confidence, look 
forward to unequaled accomplishments 
and unparalleled progress. 

We cannot, however travel the road 
to a new educational destiny alone and 
unaccompanied. There are friends of 
ours in many walks of ‘life who have 
valuable services to offer to teachers 
and students. These worthy services 
proffered by understanding groups and 
individuals must be accepted and uti- 
lized. There are others who must be 
fully acquainted with the objectives of 
our profession in order that they, too, 
may lend unqualified support to edu- 
cational measures. 

Through the years the teachers of 
Tennessee have held confidently to 
the belief that a well-trained and well- 
educated generation of young people 
would lead to a better civilization. The 
statement, “the children of today are 
the citizens of tomorrow,’ has been 
used so often that it can almost be 
classified as trite. It remains, how- 
ever, the guiding principle of those 
whose business it is to instruct girls 
and boys. In the face of obstacles 
that sometimes appeared unsurmount- 
able, often tempted by the lure of 
more cash and year-round jobs, some- 
times sacrificing promotion to less ca- 
pable hands, many teachers have 
stayed on the job because of some su- 
preme inspiration that they drew from 
the realization that Bill, or Johnnie, or 
Mary, or Henry might some day make 
noble contributions to the welfare of 
humanity. Such inexhaustible inspira- 
tion will continue to guide the teachers 
of Tennessee as they work together in 
charting the course of tomorrow's citi- 
zens. 
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Since 1865, the Tennessee Education 
Association, an organization of the 
teachers of the state, has done much 
to assure achievement and progress. 
Much remains to be done. Together 
we can do it. Alone we might fail. 
Lend a hand! Your association is what 
you make it. You are the association. 











| —_—_ 
“I'M JUST A TEACHER"* 


Modestly she smiled. "I'm just a 
| teacher," 
Then around her | seemed to see 


human clay of many textures, coarse 
and fine—potential human vessels of 

various shapes, sizes, and refinements, 
hers the privilege of helping to dis- 
cover the particular design best suited 
for each so that it might become the 
strongest, most useful, and most beau 
tiful vessel of which its native quality 
was capable. And | said, "You are 
an artist!" 

Then she seemed to be in a garder 
laboring among the young plants, cul- 
tivating each tender stem, enriching it 
with her knowledge, and water'ng it 
with her encouragement and kindness 
so that each plant might grow into a 
healthy specimen which would flower 
into exquisite grace and beauty. And 
| said, “You are a worker of miracles!’ 

Again she seemed to stand before 
me, this time with many keys, some of 
base metal, some of finest gold; some 
to open simple heavy locks, some to 
turn the most intricate ones—all to 
open doors of greatest opportunity, 
hers the joy of helping each child 
choose the key which would unlock for 
him his richest future and his greatest 
service to the world. And |! said 
"You are a guide divine." 

Modestly, yet proudly, she shook her 
head, "I'm just a teacher.” 











*Ruth E. Brune, in the Min 


nesota 


Journal of Education. 
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JOHNSON CITY 
TENNESSEE 


225 Rooms 


COFFEE SHOP 
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$2.50 


RUSSIAN GIRLS 
THANK AMERICA 
FOR CLOTHING 








Six-year-cld Ludmila Sumochkin, 


a Russian girl, above wearing an 
American sweater sent her through 
Russian War Relief. She lost her 
mother and grandparents in the 
bombing raids over Leningrad. She 
is one of about 3,000,000 Russian 
orphan children who are being 
helped by southern school boys and 
girls. Below is e reproduction of a 
letter in Russian language from 


another Russian girl. 
ute Bum a ie is 40 £05 


Bp SF fa u Ly p-sgee 


Olewnete of easfine 


a, al 


Translated it reads: I am eight 
years old. I’m in the second grade, 
and I set good marks. Thanks for 
your gift. 


Manya Ivanova. 


Even the great money experts probably 
came no closer to the “root of all evil” 
than the sheepherder who was asked how 
much he got for the sheep he had just sold. 
Reducing the theory of money to its most 
human terms, he answered: 

"Not as much as | figgered | might, but 
| never thought | would."—Keith Jennison, 
“Coronet. 


A visitor in a small Midwestern village had 
been asking a great many inquisitive ques- 
tions of the local pharmacist, a somewhat 
dour and reserved man who took small de- 
light in acting as an information bureau. 
After finding out about the climate, the num- 
ber of miles above or below sea level, the 
stranger finally queried: 

"What is the death rate around here?” 

Slowly and deliberately the pharmacist laid 
aside his mortar and pestle, and with five 
words put an end to the inquisition: 

“About one to a person."—Keith Jennison, 
"Coronet." 
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Notes and Facts from the Research Files of the Tennessee Education 
Association 


WHERE STANDS TENNESSEE? 


A Comparative Standing of the States of the Nation in 
Educational Achievements 


IT'S A FACT THAT— 

|. Tennessee ranks fifteenth among the states in popu- 
lation; 

2. Tennessee ranks fifteenth in the number of pupils 
enrolled in public elementary and secondary schools; 

3. Tennessee ranks forty-first in average length of school 
term; : 

4. Tennessee ranks forty-fourth in the number enrolled 
in high school per 1,000 persons between the ages of 
fourteen and seventeen. 

5. Tennessee ranks forty-seventh in the number of six- 
teen- and seventeen-year-old boys and girls attend- 
ing high school; 

6. Tennessee ranks forty-fourth in per capita income; 

7. Tennessee ranks forty-sixth in average value of school 
property per unit of school population; 

8. Tennessee ranks forty-fourth in the per cent of the 
population having completed four years of college 
work; 

9. Tennessee ranks thirty-ninth in median school years 
completed by persons twenty-five years of age and 
over; 

10. Tennessee ranks forty-first in the per cent of popula- 
tion twenty-five years of age and over who have grad- 
uated from high school. 

These facts and others listed on the following pages 
form a basis for interesting studies and comparisons. 
Teachers in upper grade and high school classes may be 
able to use these research materials in various ways. Col- 
lege teachers and students may also find information of 
value in these pages. 

The statistics listed in this section were supplied by the 
United States Office of Education and the Research Divi- 
sion of the National Education Association. 


FOREWORD 

What is Tennessee's real standing among the states 
of the nation in educational opportunities and attain- 
ments? That question, in one form or another, has been 
asked many times by citizens who are genuinely interested 
in the welfare of the youth of our state. It is a question 
which, because of the many factors involved, is most 
difficult to answer. Comparisons do not always prove 
accurate even when statistical data are carefully selected 
and studied. The same importance cannot be attached 
to each item of comparison, a fact which adds further 
difficulty in making conclusions concerning the total pic- 
ture of educational achievements and opportunit’es. 

Some of the most important facts on the comparative 
standing of the states in educational opportunities and 
attainments are presented in the following pages. No 
effort is made to determine where Tennessee ought to 
stand in the particular items listed. It is true, however, 
that in most instances our state cannot be proud of her 
place in those columns that are clearly understood to 
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reveal progressive achievements for those states in the top 
brackets. This despite the fact that important steps have 
been taken during the past few years to improve conditions 
which, had they been allowed to continue, would have 
driven Tennessee near the bottom round of the ladder of 
educational progress. 

Whose the responsibility for Tennessee's poor showing 
in past years? That question is not important. Whose 
the responsibility for assuring the fact that it does not 
happen here again? That question is of extreme impor- 
tance. The Tennessee Education Association publishes 
these facts with a desire that citizens of our state may 
gain a clearer picture of past accomplishments and a 
more definite understanding of present and future needs. 


AVERAGE LENGTH OF SCHOOL TERM, 1941-42 


Upper 25 Per Cent 
187.7—Illinois 
185.2—Maryland 
185.0—New York 
183.0—New Jersey 
182.7—Delaware 
181.8—Ohio 
181.3—Pennsylvania 
180.7—Vermont 
180.0—M chigan 
180.0—Rhode Island 
180.0—Virginia 
179.5—Washington 

Second 25 Per Cent 
178.5—Connecticut 
178.2—Nebraska 
177.7—Wisconsin 
177.4—Maine 
177.0—New Hampshire 
176.4—California 
176.4—Massachusetts 
176.1—Oklahoma 
176.1—Montana 
176.0—lowa 
175.1—Wyoming 
175.0—Missouri 


Third 25 Per Cent 
175.0—New Mexico 
174.5—South Dakote 
174.2—Nevada 
174.1—Idaho 
174.1—Utah 
173.2—Minnesota 
173.1—Oregon 
172.6—Kansas 
172.4—West Virginia 
172.0—Texas 
170.1—Indiana 
170.0—North Dakota 

Lowest 25 Per Cent 
169.8—Colorado 
169.3—Florida 
168.2—Arizona 
167.2—Louisiana 
165.9—TENNESSEE 
164.6—North Carolina 
163.7—South Caroline 
163.1—Georgia - 
160.5—Arkansas 
158.5—Kentucky 
156.9—Alabama 
145.7—Mississippi 


169.6—District of Columbia 
|74.7—Continental United States 

There can be little doubt about the need for a longer 
school term in the state of Tennessee. The fact that our 
standing is relatively high among the southern states does 
not excuse the situation. Rural elementary schools con- 
tinue in session for only eight months. City elementary 
schools and high schools have terms of nine months. No 
one has ever adequately explained the discrepancy. The 
eight-month term is entirely unsatisfactory and there can 
be no such thing as equality in educational opportunity 
until the school term is increased. The nine-month term 
in city elementary schools and high schools is none too long. 
Postwar plans should call for an extension of the school 
term to at least ten months in all schools. Some phases 
of the public school program should be continued through- 
out the school year. 

We are forty-first among the states in average length of 
school term and our school term is approximately ten days 
less than the national average. 

We cannot expect children to show up well when 
tested and compared to children in other states. The 
failure list in Tennessee schools is all too high and can be 
attributed in part to short terms and spasmodic attendance. 
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Educational change is bound to come, and to come swiftly. 
Only the nature and direction of change may be controlled.—Edu- 
cation for All American Youth. 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS ATTENDED BY EACH PUPIL 
ENROLLED, 1941-42 


Upper 25 Per Cent 
169.9—Michigan 
167.6—Wisconsin 
166.4—Ohio 
163.8—Maryland 
162.6—Connecticut 
162.5—Illinois 
160.8—Pennsylvania 
160.6—New Jersey 
160.0—Delaware 
159.6—Vermont 
158.0—Maine 
157.0—Utah 

Second 25 Per Cent 
155.9—Virginia 
155.7—New Hampshire 
155.3—New York 
154.9—Massachusetts 
154.7—Montana 
154.0—Rhode Island 
153.7—West Virginia 
153.5—Nebraska 
151.7—Kansas 
151.1—North Dakota 
150.8—Colorado 
150.7—South Dakota 


Third 25 Per Cent 
150.6—Oklahoma 
150.5—lowa 
150.2—Minnesota 
148.4—Oregon 
148.1—Florida 
147.3—North Carolina 
146.8—Idaho 
145.1—Indiana 
142.7—California 
141.6—Missouri 
140.5—Louisiana 
139.8—Wyoming 

Lowest 25 Per Cent 
139.6—Washington 
139.3—Texas 
137.1—TENNESSEE 
134.6—New Mexico 
133.1—Nevada 
132.8—South Carolina 
132.7—Georgia 
131.5—Alabama 
129.4—Arizona 
128.8—Kentucky 
127.9—Arkanas 
118.0—Mississippi 


144.1—District of Columbia 
149.46—Continental United States 


The average number of days attended by each pupil 
enrolled in Tennessee schools during the school year 1941- 
42 was 137.1. Since transportation has become increas- 
ingly more difficult, there is no reason to assume that the 
attendance record is any better for the past two years. 
It cannot be surmised, however, that poor transportation 
facilities are alone responsible for the fact that the Ten- 
nessee child goes to school, on an average, only 137 days 
a year. 

The school term is too short. Every effort should be 
made to see that it is increased during the next few 
years. Seasonal work cuts deeply into attendance figures 
and has much to do with retardation. Attendance super- 
visors in each county could do much to improve the situa- 
tion and a program of parent education on the problem 
would certainly prove helpful. 

Teachers cannot afford to forget their responsibilities 
in the attendance problem. The child who finds himself 
in happy and pleasant surroundings in school is not likely 
to become an attendance derelict. 

Tennessee educators have long recognized the need for 
a continuing census in the state. It has also been sug- 
gested that a supervisor of attendance be added to the 
State Department of Education. 

One hundred thirty-seven days of education are not 


85.3—Indiana 81).0—Mississippi 
84.3—Idaho 81.0—Texas 
84.0—Louisiana 80.9—California 
83.9—Alabama 80.9—Missouri 
83.9—New York 79.8—Wyoming 


79.7—Arkansas 
77.8—Washington 


82.6—TENNESSEE 
81.4—Georgia 


Lowest 25 Per Cent 76.9—Arizona 
81.3—Kentucky 76.9—New Mexico 
81.2—South Carolina 76.4—Nevada 


85.0—District of Columbia 
85.6—Continental United States 


Seventeen and four-tenths per cent of the children en- 
rolled in Tennessee schools are absent from school every 
day. Although this absenteeism is not as bad in Tennessee 
as some other states, the number of children away from 
school each day is entirely too high. The reasons for 
such poor attendance are obvious and can be put down 
as follows: 

|. Poor transportation systems; 

2. Inadequate attendance laws; 

3. Seasonal employment for both elementary and high 

school boys and girls; 

4. Parental indifference; 

5. Lack of supervision. 

Those who are inclined to give inclement weather as a 
factor in poor attendance must search for another excuse. 
A glance at the accompanying table will reveal that many 
states with far less favorable weather conditions than 
Tennessee rank much higher in the per cent of children 
attending daily. In fact, none of the twelve states in the 
first twenty-five per cent can be said to enjoy as many 
fair days as sunny Tennessee. Weather then apparently 
has little to do with school attendance. 

Plans must be made in our state to increase the length 
of the school term and to increase the percentage of 
those attending daily. This can be done without advocat- 
ing perfect attendance to the extent of creating health 


problems. 


ENROLLMENT IN PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 


SCHOOLS, 1941-42 


Upper 25 Per Cent 
,126,193—New York 
,196,770—Illinois 
,164,160—Ohio 
,125,850—California 
734,842—Pennsylvania 
.303,323—Texas 
914,205—Michigan 
871,765—North Carolina 
713,094—Georgia 
694,779—Missouri 
678,628—New Jersey 
669, 148—Indiana 

Second 25 Per Cent 
666,738—Alabama 
656,974—Massachusetts 
635,736—TENNESSEE 


——=—-—-—N 


Third 25 Per Cent 
443,337—West Virginia 
441,106—Arkansas 
369,036—Florida 
362,812—Kansas 
343,121—Washington 
286,974—Maryland 
266,808—Connecticut 
257,1!94—Nebraska 
214,022—Colorado 
189,466—Oregon 
158,061—Maine 
134,632—Utah 

Lowest 25 Per Cent 
133,203—North Dakota - 
129,680—South Dakota 
131,347—New Mexico 


enough! 


PER CENT OF PUPILS ENROLLED ATTENDING DAILY, 1941-42 


Upper 25 Per Cent 


87.9—Montana 


94.4—Michigan 87.9—New Hampshire 
94.3—Wisconsin 87.8—Massachusetts 
91.6—Ohio 87.7—New Jersey 
91.1—Connecticut 86.7—Minnesota 
90.1—Utah 86.6—Illinois 
89.5—North Carolina 86.6—Virginia 
89.1—Maine 86.3—South Dakota 


89.1—West Virginia 
88.9—North Dakota 


86.1—Nebraska 
87.5—Delaware 


88.8—Colorado Third 25 Per Cent 
88.7—Pennsylvania 87.5—Florida 
88.4—Maryland 85.7—Oregon 

Second 25 Per Cent 85.5—lowa 
88.4—Vermont 85.5—Oklahoma 
87.9—Kansas 85.5—Rhode Island 
26 


593,428— Mississippi 118,821—Idaho 
575,107—Kentucky 116,430—Arizona 
556,37|—Virginia 105,946—Rhode island 
510,264—Oklahoma 102,906—Montana 


497,026—Minnesota 
493,430—Wisconsin 
490,934—lowa 


72,515—New Hampshire 
60,51 1—Vermont 
55,711—Wyoming - 

475,210—South Carolina 42,505—Delaware 

461,835—Louisiana 23,993—Nevada 

24,562,473—Continental United States 
96,520—District of Columbia 

Tennessee's relative position.in enrollment in public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools is in keeping with its rank 
in population. Increases were noted in both elementary 
and high schools each year for a decade prior to the out- 


break of World War Il. These increases occurred in spite 
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of the fact that many children never enrolled in school 
at all. 

The deplorable thing, however, is not that Tennessee 
children fail to enroll in school at one time or another, 
but that so many drop out after attending for a short 
time. In 1930, 149,916 children enrolled in the first grades 
in Tennessee schools. In 1942, only 17,446 (white and col- 
ored) graduated from the high schools of the state. Alll 
along the way children left school to go to work, pre- 
sumably for a short period, but in most of these instances 
failed to return to the classroom. The first and second 
years of high school are the difficult ones for those who 
try to keep girls and boys in high school. The third and 
fourth years bring fewer "dropouts'’ than the first and 
second. 

Those who plan for tomorrow's schools must bear in 
mind that educational processes sometimes become in- 
hibitive and that less well-equipped boys and girls may 
be driven from school by the very factors which were 
intended for their welfare. The public school of the future 
must seek to satisfy the needs of every child. More chil- 
dren must stay in school for more years. 

Education for economic competence includes both training for 
efficiency in a vocation and education which helps people to protect 
their own economic interests and those of their fellows. How to 
save, how to invest, how to obtain better wages, how to buy wisely, 


how to organize to secure the maximum welfare for the greatest 
number of people—these are all matters with which education is 


The same trends noted in the above paragraph may 
be predicted for the future. The war years have brought 
an increasing birth rate, and emphasis upon the need of 
a secondary school education for all citizens has in no way 
decreased. In fact, postwar plans call for an expanding 
high school curriculum to meet the challenge of an ever- 
growing population. 

In addition to the need for emphasis on the attainment 
of vocational skills at the upper grade secondary level, a 
general education stressing more adequate development 
of reading, writing and arithmetic skills, attainments in 
the field of science, the contributions of social studies and 
language arts to general cultural development, and an ever- 
growing emphasis on health and physical training must fea- 
ture a broad secondary program that will attract more boys 
and girls into the high schools of Tennessee. 

Trends indicate that tomorrow's schools will be crowded 
to capacity. 

NUMBER ENROLLED IN HIGH SCHOOL PER 1,000 PERSONS 

AGE FOURTEEN TO SEVENTEEN YEARS, 1941-42 


properly concerned.—Education for a Free Society. 
ENROLLMENT IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 1941-42 


Upper 25 Per Cent 
693,167—New York 
524,668—Pennsylvania 
359,681—California 
351 ,093—IIlinois 
350,372—Ohio 
342,259—Texas 
240,478—Michigan 
205,691—New Jersey 
205,447—North Carolina 
202,973—Massachusetts 
193,670—Indiana 
169,97 1—Missouri 

Second 25 Per Cent 
149,655—Wisconsin 
143,232—-Minnesota 
133,885—lowa 
129,068 —Georgia 
127,148—Oklahoma 
121,375—Virginia 
109,706—TENNESSEE 
105,636—Kansas 
102,033—Louisiana 
101,759—Alabama 
101,634—-Washington 


Third 25 Per Cent 
96,288—West Virginia 
86,405—South Carolina 
81,582—Florida 
79,375—Nebraska 
79,198—Connecticut 
71,813—Mississippi 
69,566—Maryland 
57,555—Oregon 
54,932—Colorado 
39,327—Utah 
38,088—Maine 
35,436—South Dakota 

Lowest 25 Per Cent 
33,729—Idaho 
32,549—North Dakota 
30,035—Montana 
29,738—Rhode Island 
24,085—New Mexico 
23,650—Arizona 
20,7446—New Hampshire 
15,288 —Wyoming 
13,020—Vermont 
11,328—Delaware 

6,155—Nevada 


Upper 25 Per Cent 
958—Nevada 
921—Washington 
871—California 
849—Utah 
844—Wyoming 
823—Idaho 
815—Oregon 
80!1—Nebraska 
798—New York 
792—Indiana 
79 |—Kansas 
757—Montana 

Second 25 Per Cent 
736—lowa 
717—Ohio 
715—New Jersey 
714—Minnesota 
692—South Dakota 
69!—Pennsylvania 
688—Colorado 
678—Texas 
676—Illinois 
674—Massachusetts 
668—Connecticut 
663—Wisconsin 


661—Continental 


Third 25 Per Cent 
656—Oklahoma 
645—AMissouri 
640—North Carolina 
637—Delaware 
637—Michigan 
618—Arizona 
618—North Dakota 
609—Florida 
608—New Hampshire 
604—Maine 
585—West Virginia 
568—Rhode Island 

Lowest 25 Per Cent 
554—Virginia 
547—New Mexico 
539—Maryland 
533—Louisiana 
502—Georgia 
50!1—Vermont 
495—South Carolina 
465—TENNESSEE 
438—Arkansas 
421—Alabama 
410—Kentucky 
386—Mississippi 
United States 





96,357—Kentucky 
24,570—District of Columbia 
6,387,505—Continental United States 


Many Tennessee boys and girls never enroll in the high 
schools of the state. Enrollments in high schools through- 
out the country, however, continued to increase through 
the year 1939-40.* "This long-time upward trend was the 
product of two chief factors: the fact that a peak in num- 
ber of births occurred in the early’1920's, resulting in a 
peak in the population fourteen to seventeen years of age 
about 1940, and the fact that there has been increasing 
emphasis upon a high school education as a basic neces- 
sity for every boy and girl. Again, however, the effect 
of war was felt, and by 1941-42 a slight drop in secondary 
school enrollment had already occurred, while a sharp 
decline was noted for 1942-43." 


*Statistics of State School Systems in 1939-40 and 1941-42. 


FOR JANUARY, 1945 


690—District of Columbia 

For every one thousand boys and girls between the ages 
of fourteen and seventeen in Tennessee, 465 were enrolled 
in high school during the school year 1941-42. There was 
a big decrease in high school enrollment in 1942-43 and 
1943-44. The go-to-school campaign conducted during 
the summer and fall of 1944 brought a slight increase in 
enrollment for 1944-45. 

Tennessee's high school attendance is far below the na- 
tional average and does not begin to approach that of 
several far western states. Here again can be seen the 
results of low income and inadequate attendance laws. 

If juvenile delinquency is a problem which must be faced 
in the future, then it should be fully realized that the best 
approach is to get more fourteen to seventeen-year-old 
boys and girls enrolled in good high schools. "The training 
of young men and women to become effective producers 
for, or defenders of, our country has become imperative.''* 
No longer can this great waste in human resources be 
ignored. Far-reaching plans to fit each boy and girl into 
the place of his or her best service must feature secondary 
school programs. 

The go-to-school campaign which apparently succeeded 


*Curriculum Foundations for San Francisco Secondary Schools. 
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in bringing some boys and girls back to school for the 
present year should be conducted every summer. First 
responsibility rests upon school people, but civic clubs, 
churches, and all forward-looking organizations must lend 
support to the movement. 


PER CENT OF NATIVE-BORN WHITE BOYS AND GIRLS, SIXTEEN 
AND SEVENTEEN YEARS OLD, ATTENDING SCHOOL iN 1940 


Upper 25 Per Cent 
87.1—Utah 
85.1—California 
83.5—Washington 
80.7—Nevada 
79.2—Ohio 
79.2—Oregon 
78.9—Wyoming 
78.6—Montana 
78.2—New York 
78.1—Idaho 
76.4—Kansas 
75.6—Wisconsin 

Second 25 Per Cent 
75.2—Massachusetts 
75.1—Pennsylvania 
74.2—Connecticut 
73.7—Nebraska 
73.6—Indiana 
73.1—Michigan 
72.9—Illinois 
72.2—Colorado 
71.9—South Dakota 
71.6—lowa 
71.0—Minnesota 
70.5—New Jersey 


Third 25 Per Cent 
70.2—Oklahoma 
70.0—Mississippi 
68.2—Delaware 
67.8—Florida 
67.6—New Hampshire 
67.1—Maine 
66.6—Arizona 
66.0—Vermont 
65.1—North Dakota 
64.5—New Mexico 
63.9—Texas 
63.0—Missouri 

Lowest 25 Per Cent 
62.5—Louisiana 
61.5—Alabama 
61.1—Rhode Island 
59.6—South Carolina 
59.6—Maryland 
59.4—Virginia 
58.0—Arkansas 
57.9—North Carolina 
57.7—Georgia 
57.2—West Virginia 
55.0—TENNESSEE 
43.6—Kentucky 


368—Rhode Island 
366—Connecticut 
337—California 
334—Minnesota 
328—Nevada 
325—Michigan 
318—Ohio 

Second 25 Per Cent 
316—Montana 
306—Pennsylvania 
301—Kansas 
300—Nebraska 
300—W ashington 
297—Wisconsin 
296—Utah 
294—Oregon 
283—Wyoming 
282—Indiana 
278—Colorado 
276—South Dakota 

Third 25 Per Cent 
269—North Dakota 
260—lowa 


248—New Hampshire 
246—Idaho 
233—Missouri 
216—Maryland 
197—Florida 
196—Vermont 
192—Maine 
189—Texas 
171—Arizona 
17i—Oklahoma 
Lowest 25 Per Cent 
170—West Virginia 
144—Virginia 
142—New Mexico 
134—Louisiana 
123—North Carolina 
104—AMississippi 
101—Georgia 
10!1—Kentucky 
10i—South Carolina 
93—TENNESSEE 
88—Arkansas 
72—Alabama 


There was a period in the thirties when the youth of sev- 
enteen or under remained in school because there was 
nothing else to do. Opportunities for work during these 
years decreased. This condition was followed by an in- 
crease in high school enrollment. Increased enrollments 
resulted in a larger number of high school graduates and 
more young people attending college. This in spite of the 
fact that many of the young men and women of the state 
never entered high school at all and many others dropped 
out after a few months. 

War years brought an ever-growing demand for labor 
and employers paid higher salaries than had been the 
custom in previous years. The lure of easy money became 
too great for many of the youths of the state. This trend 
was noted as early as 1940, when forty-five per cent of 
Tennessee's sixteen and seventeen year old boys and girls 
were not enrolled in school anywhere. 

There may be a tremendous increase in high school at- 
tendance in the years immediately following the war. 
There can be little doubt that such increase in high school 
enrollment would go a long way in relieving the employ- 
ment problem that will come about when !1,000,000 men 
are dismissed from the armed services. 

Most experts in every phase of American life agree that 
all sixteen and seventeen year old boys and girls should 
be in school. Many others feel that plans for total em- 
ployment in postwar years should be based upon the as- 
sumption that boys and girls of school age will be in school. 


Educators and lay citizens alike want the schools to extend their 
services so as to meet all the educational needs of all youth. Tradi- 
tion, to be sure, and some vested interests impede change in edu- 
cation, as in every other institution. But, for the most part, these 
impediments do not arise from any active opposition to educational 
advancement. They will be largely swept away by a vigorous move- 
ment to shape education to the needs of all youth when once that 
movement gains momentum.—Education for All American Youth. 


AVERAGE VALUE OF SCHOOL PROPERTY PER UNIT OF POPU- 
LATION, FIVE TO SEVENTEEN YEARS, INCLUSIVE, 1941-42 
Upper 25 Per Cent 411—Delaware 
511—New York 381—AMTlinois 
455—New Jersey 375—Massachusetts 
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498—District of Columbia 
267—Continental United States 
Tennessee does not hold an enviable place in the value 


of school property per pupil enrolled. Third from the 
very bottom of the ladder does not speak well in any 
item of comparison. Good school buildings, building fa- 
cilities, ample campus space, and adequate equipment 
are indispensable requirements of a good educational pro- 
gram. 

It is true that some progress along this line has been 
made in recent years. In 1940 Tennessee ranked at the 
bottom of the scale (forty-eighth) in value of school prop- 
erty per pupil enrolled. There has been an improvement 
in relative position. Construction of schools in industrial 
centers probably accounts for the change. 

There can be little justification for the fact that children 
in one part of the country go to school in up-to-date, 
modern and comfortable buildings equipped with all need- 
ed supplies and conveniences, while those in less fortunate 
communities are housed in antiquated and pitifully over- 
crowded buildings. 

kf Tennessee is to inaugurate the type of educational 
program that is being discussed for postwar years, much 
planning must be done in preparing for future building 
needs. The new objectives of education in the primary 
and secondary schools are not possible of attainment with 
eur present building facilities. Health and physical educa- 
tion plans are only one example of work that must be hap- 
hazardly done because of poor building and campus con- 
ditions. 

NUMBER OF ONE-ROOM, ONE-TEACHER SCHOOLS 


Upper 25 Per Cent |,738—Virginia 
8,927—Illinois |,508—Alabama 
8,182—lowa |,395—Colorado 


Third 25 Per Cent 
|,384—California 
|,146—Maine 
1,110—South Carolina 

986—Louisiana 


6,504— Missouri 
6,008—Minnesota 
5,894—Kansas 
5,495—Nebraske 
5,261—Michigan 


5,408—Wisconsin 907—Wyoming 
4,158—Kentucky 871—Indiana 
4,402—Pennsylvania 848—North Carolina 
3,787—South Dakota 809—Florida 
3,414—New York 788—Oregon 
Second 25 Per Cent 772—Vermont 
3,280—North Dakota 732—Ohio 
3,090—West Virginia 60!1—Idaho 


Lowest 25 Per Cent 
454—-New Mexico 
379—W ashington 


2,684—Mississippi 
2,425—TENNESSEE 
2,400—Oklahoma 


2,342—Arkansas 306—Maryiand 
2,215—Georgia 288—New Hampshire 
2,125—Texas 176&—Massachusetts 
1,980—Montana 172—Connecticut 
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|36—Arizona 81—Delaware 
123—New Jersey 47—Utah 
113—Nevada 41—Rhode Island 


The existence of a large number of one-room, one-teach- 
er schools does not necessarily indicate a weakness in a 
state's school system. The merits of the one-room, one- 
teacher schools have been argued pro and con for a long 
number of years. The issue has not been settled and 
probably will not be for many years to come. Although 
approximately fifty per cent of the schools of Tennessee 
are of the one-room, one-teacher type, this fact does not 
within itself reveal any deplorable situation that cries for 
immediate attention. There are many counties that need 
to consider the problem of consolidation and the related 
problem of improved transportation, but the one-room, 
one-teacher schools is an asset in many communities. 

The situation that cries for remedy in Tennessee is the 
feeling on the part of many board members and admin- 
istrators that “just anybody" can teach the little folks. 
Educators are almost unanimous in their belief that the 
one-room, one-teacher school should be taught by the best 
teachers in the profession. There is certainly no reason 
why the children in the first eight grades of the rural schools 
should be taught by teachers who are less competent than 
those in larger schools. This condition is one which de- 
mands much wise planning. Consolidation, better trans- 
portation, and improved living conditions for rural teach- 
ers are only a few of the items to be considered in plans 
for the future. 

In rural areas, it is particularly important that the school be 
developed to serve as a community center. The effectiveness of the 
school as a community center may be judged to a considerable extent 
by the attitude of the community leaders and organizations toward 
the school and the school program.—Improving Education in the 
Southern States. 

POPULATION BY STATES IN 1940 


Upper 25 Per Cent Third 25 Per Cent 
13,444,022—New York 1,901,723—West Virginia 
9,895,697—Pennsylvania 1,892,742—South Carolina 


call for wise educational planning on the part of those who 
direct the state's system of education. It is clearly recog- 
nized that Negroes are a part of the economic, political, 
and social pattern of Southern life. Whatever their part 
of the pattern may be, they have made many worth-while 
contributions to the communities in which they live. Since 
the war years have clearly indicated the need for an ex- 
pansion of educational opportunities, it is certain that 
the Negroes of Tennessee will be included in the postwar 
efforts to bring more education to more people. 
Tennessee's large population requires the expenditure of 


7,882,054—Illinois 
6,904,423—Ohio 
6,868,065—California 
6,381 ,862—Texas 
5,250,636—Michigan 
4,311,918—Massachusetts 
4,153,956—New Jersey 
3,783,666—Missouri 
3,562,592—North Carolina 
3,424,319—Indiana 
Second 25 Per Cent 
3,137, 104—Wisconsin 
3,102,584—-Georgia 
2,915,742—-TENNESSEE 
2,835,841—Kentucky 
2,828, 166—Alabama 
2,788,956—Minnesota 
2,642,729—Virginia 
2,537,048—lowa 
2,358,769—Louisiana 
2,329,522—Oklahoma 
2,183,509—Mississippi 
1,948, 250—Arkansas 


Tennessee ranks fifteenth among the states of the Union 


1,891 ,085—Florida 
1,806,485—Maryland 
!,794,950—Kansas 
1,719,143—Washington 
1,707,406—Connecticut 
1,313,438—Nebraska 
1,119,274—Colorado 
1,088,284—Oregon 
843,924—Maine 
708,836—Rhode Island 
Lowest 25 Per Cent 
642,682—South Dakota 
641,692—North Dakota 
558,270—Montana 
549,722—Utah 
530,622—New Mexico 
524,809—!daho 
497 ,068—Arizona 


491,375—New Hampshire 


357,277—Vermont 
265,343—Delaware 
244,745—Wyoming 
108,761—Nevada 


more money in order to provide an adequate education for 


all people within the state. 
education is for the minority alone. 


It cannot be assumed that 
Education for all the 


people of the Volunteer State should become an inspiring 


objective of those who plan for tomorrow. 


It can be done. 


A GOOD SCHOOL FOR EVERY BOY AND GIRL! 
EVERY BOY AND GIRL IN A GOOD SCHOOL! 


PER CAPITA INCOME INCLUDING TOTAL POPULATION, 


Upper 25 Per Cent 


Third 25 Per Cent 


|,352—Nevada 785—Colorado 
1,304—New Jersey 774—Nebraska 
1,296—Connecticut 762—NMissouri 
1,186—Delaware 761|—Minnesota 
1,167—California 758—Idaho 
1,166—Washington 725—South Dakote 
1,106—New York 721|—North Dakota 
1,077—Maryland 719—New Hampshire 
1,046—Oregon 698—Vermont 
|,024—Massachusetts 697—Virginia 
1,016—Rhode Island 677—Texas 
979—Illinois 655—Florida 
Second 25 Per Cent Lowest 25 Per Cent 
960—Michigan 598—West Virginia 
957—Ohio 598—Oklahoma 
894—Pennsylvania 558—New Mexico 
883—Wyoming 534—Louisiana 
860—Montana 523—North Carolina 
850—Utah 514—Arkansas 
832—Arizona 498—Georgia 
827—Indiana 492—TENNESSEE 
823—lowa 480—Alabama 
814—Kansas 477—Kentucky 
786—Wisconsin 459—South Carolina 
786—Maine 407—AMississippi 
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n total population. Five hundred and eight thousand Ne- 
groes are numbered in the state's population figures. 
Eighty-two and five tenths per cent of our people are of 
the white race. With the exception of the large Negro 
group (17.4), there were only 199 people other than mem- 
bers of the white race in Tennessee when the last census 
was taken. Thus the state is relieved of many complex 
responsibilities and difficulties faced by many communi- 
ties in the United States. 

The existence of a large minority in the Negro race does 


FOR JANUARY, 1945 


852—United States 
|,164—District of Columbia 


The — per capita income of any region in the vast 
expanse of our American lands! That is the story of that 
section commonly referred to as the Solid South. It is 
often argued that the cost of living is lower in the South 
than in other areas. Statistics, however, fail to reveal any 
extreme differences in the cost of those items that are 
considered the necessities of life. Too many people in the 
southern region exist on an income that barely allows for 
the purchase of goods necessary for human existence. 
Too many children are taken out of school at the earliest 
possible moment and put to work in order to help the 
family in the earning of a living. 

Tennessee ranks forty-fourth among the states of the 
nation in per capita income. Thus the picture in Tennes- 
see is much like that of the other southern states—one 
of the highest birth rates in the nation and one of the 
lowest per capita incomes with which to clothe, house, 
feed, and educate its young. 

It is not the purpose of this publication to attempt to 
fix responsibility for the conditions described on these 
pages. Per capita income has increased in all states dur- 
ing the past few years. In some instances it has more 
than doubled. This, however, does not improve the relative 
standing of the state of Tennessee or the southern region. 
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FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION WOULD GO A LONG 
WAY IN ALLEVIATING THE RESULTS OF THE SITUA- 
TION DESCRIBED ABOVE. 


INCOME PER PERSON AGED TWENTY TO SIXTY-FOUR 


| ,428—Wisconsin 
1,417—Colorado 


1,021 —Kansas 
1,019—North Carolina 


Upper 25 Per Cent 
2,559—Nevada 
2,171—Connecticut 
2,048—Delaware 
2,002—W ashington 
|,967—California 
1,787—New York 
1,782—Maryland 
1,722—New Jersey 
1,715—Rhode Island 
1,711—Michigan 
1,709—Massachusetts 
1,696—Oregon 

Second 25 Per Cent 
1,675—Utah 
| ,604—Ohio 
1,598—Illinois 
| ,526—Arizona 
1,510—Wyoming 
| ,484—Pennsylvania 
1 ,447—Indiana 
1 ,422—Maine 
1,390—lowa 
1,380—Kansas 
1,364—Montana 
1,357—Colorado 


Third 25 Per Cent 
1 ,320—Wisconsin 
|,305—Missouri 
|,280—Nebraska 
| ,268—Virginia 
1,253—Texas 
1,252—Idaho 
| ,246—Minnesota 
1,228—North Dakota 
1,216—Florida 
1,207—South Dakota 
1,206—Vermont 
1,206—New Hampshire 

Lowest 25 Per Cent 
i,114—Louisiana 
1,054—West Virginia 
1,051—Oklahoma 
1,032—New Mexico 
1,015—North Carolina 
1,001—Arkansas 
965—Alabama 
962—South Carolina 
961|—Georgia 
914—TENNESSEE 
897—Kentucky 
812—Mississippi 


2,880—District of Columbia 
|,474—Continental United States 


The years between twenty and sixty-four are recognized 
as the period of greatest earning power for all individuals. 
Nevertheless, the per capita income for the people of 
Tennessee between the ages of twenty and sixty-four is 
far below the national average. Tennessee ranks forty- 
sixth among the nations in this respect. The low per capita 
income is reflected in low average expenditures for edu- 
cational purposes. 

A low-tax base can be listed as the major cause of in- 
adequate opportunities in education. The outmoded gen- 
eral property tax, which still serves as the chief source of 
revenue for local governments, cannot produce the reve- 
nue needed in order to establish efficient education 
systems. The state of Tennessee has steadfastly refused 
to place greater burdens upon personal income since 
many people feel that federal taxes on income: already 
cut too deeply into the worker's salary. Thus the state is 
derived of a source of revenue that might conceivably 
be available for educational purposes, if per capita income 
were as high in Tennessee as in some of the eastern and 
western states. The deplorable fact is that not a single 
one of the southern states has a per capita income equal 
to the national average. 

Various groups have from time to time proposed the use 
of a general sales tax or a special sales tax for school 
purposes. No group, however, has ever pushed a demand 
for this type of tax legislation. Some states secure a good 
portion of their school revenue from such sources. 

Federal aid would probably remove the need for con- 
sideration of any new state taxes. 

AVERAGE SALARY OF INSTRUCTIONAL PERSONNEL IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, 1941-42 


Upper 25 Per Cent 1,741—Delaware 
2,618—New York 1,724—Pennsylvania 


2,373—California 1,713—Maryland 
2,157—-New Jersey Second 25 Per Cent 
2,049—Massachusetts 1,671—Michigan 
1,932—Connecticut 1,653—Arizona 
1,920—Washington | ,644—Nevada 
1,830—Rhode Island 1,505—Indiana 
1,807—HWlinois 1,454—Utah 

1,747—Ohio |,430—Oregon 
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1,293—New Hampshire 1,00!1—Vermont 
|,288—Minnesota Lowest 25 Per Cent 
1,265—West Virginia 1,000—Maine 
| ,224—Montana 942—Virginia 

Third 25 Per Cent 936—Kentucky 
| ,223—Missouri *880—TENNESSEE 
1,190—New Mexico 854—Nebraska 
1,145—Wyoming 844—South Dakota 
1,130—Florida 820—South Carolina 
1,120—Oklahoma 806—Georgia 
1,115—Idaho 787—Alabama 
1,09 |—Texas 750—North Dakota 
1 ,086—Louisiana 678—Arkansas 
1,061—lowa 517—Mississippi 


2,329—District of Columbia 
+1,507—Continental United States 


Although the salaries of Tennessee teachers have been 
increased since the publication of the figures revealed on 
these pages, the average salary of instructional personnel 
in our state is still far below the national average of $1,550. 
It is true at the same time that Tennessee's ability to pay 
is far below the national average. 

Many teachers in Tennessee are employed for only eight 
months. Thus a salary of $1,000 annually really amounts 
to less than twenty dollars per week. The average salary 
of industrial workers in Tennessee is approximately twice 
that of the teachers of the state. 

A good school is impossible without good teachers. 
Capable young people will not enter the teaching profes- 
sion unless they see a chance for fair remuneration and 
opportunities for advancement. War years have taken 
many efficient teachers from the classrooms of Tennessee. 
Many of these will not return. Enrollments in teacher- 
training institutions are low and many of those enrolled 
do not intend to teach. 

An adequate portion of any federal appropriation for 
education should be spent in raising teacher salaries. Such 
increase will be necessary if the children of Tennessee are 
to be taught and guided by good teachers. 

The responsibility for establishing the broad plan or pattern of 
education in this country—that is, for determining the scope of 
education in terms of groups to be served and services to be ren- 


dered—rests with the respective states—Building a Better South 
Through Education. 


ACTUAL SCHOOL REVENUE PER PERSON AGE FIVE TO 
SEVENTEEN YEARS, 1941-42 

Upper 25 Per Cent Third 25 Per Cent 
150.79—New York 78.84—Utah 
142.08—California 77.43—Kansas 
137.82—New Jersey 74.38—Missouri 
124.22—Montana 73.49—New Hampshire 
119.34—Nevada 73.41—Wisconsin 
115.75—Washington 68.86—Maryland 
109.65—Connecticut 66.87—Nebraska 
101.31—Illinois 66.25—Texas 
101.24—Ohio 65.50—Florida 
100.23—Colorado 61.69—Vermont 
98.52—Oregon 60.99—West Virginia 
97.83—Wyoming 60.24—Maine 

Second 25 Per Cent Lowest 25 Per Cent 
97.80—North Dakota 55.30—Oklahoma 
97.03—Delaware 52.99—New Mexico 
94.83—South Dakota 50.40—Louisiana 
92.44—Massachusetts 45.16—Virginia 
92.14—Pennsylvania 43.56—North Carolina 
88.27—Rhode Island 38.09—TENNESSEE 
88.17—Michigan 37.27—Kentucky 
87.02—Arizona 36.24—South Caroline 


85.55—lowa 33.21—Arkansas 
85.06—Idaho 32.44—Georgia 
83.62—Minnesota 30.97—Alabama 
82.89—Indiana 27.52—Mississippi 


82.81|—Continental United States 
127.81—District of Columbia 


*Tennessee salaries increased since publication of these statistics. 


tAvtrage salary for the United States in 1943 was $1,550. 
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More than $150.00 is available annually for educating 
each child in New York State. A little more than $38.00 
is available for educating each child in Tennessee. The 
discrepancy is manifestly unfair. It cannot be said that 
too much méney is spent on the children of New York. The 
amount is probably too small for the great educational 
program that has been conducted and must be continued 
in the Empire State. Other states, like California, New 
Jersey, Montana, and Illinois must continue the programs 
started and lift the sights higher and higher as an in- 
spiration to those states which are attempting to catch up 
in the pace. 


The point is—too little money is spent on the school 
child in Tennessee to assure an adequate and sound educa- 
tion. This is true of the other southern states as well. The 
low expenditure is partly the result of a very low per capita 
income in the southern region. A second cause for low 
expenditure may be found in the reluctance of local and 
state leaders to accept the financial responsibilities which 
a better program would require—even though at times 
fully able to do so. 

There are indications, however, of a growing public 
sentiment in favor of greater expenditures in the state's 
biggest business—that of educating its youth. When the 
federal, state, and local governments fully recognize and 
meet their responsibilities in the field of education, Ten- 
nessee will rise to new heights in good citizenship. 


The education of a whole people for successful realization of the 
democratic dream is a stupendous undertaking.—Building a Better 
South Through Education. 


AMOUNT OF SCHOOL REVENUE PER PERSON FIVE TO SEVEN- 
TEEN YEARS THAT WOULD HAVE BEEN AVAILABLE 
UNDER THE PROPOSED FEDERAL AID BILL 


ANNUAL COST PER PUPIL IN — DAILY ATTENDANCE, 
9 


Upper 25 Per Cent 
181.29—New York 
174.67—California 
169.99—New Jersey 
138.52—Nevada 
134.33—Illinois 
134.03—Rhode Island 
131.92—Massachusetts 
130.50—Washington 
129.87—Connecticut 
126.61—Montana 
126.61|—Wyoming 
118.09—Pennsylvania 

Second 25 Per Cent 
115.39—Delaware 
112.29—Ohio 
110.84—Oregon 
110.52—Wisconsin 
109.64—Minnesota 
108.72—Arizona 
107.69—Colorado 
105.38—Michigan 
102.61—New Hampshire 
100.73—South Dakota 
98.77—lowa 
95.85—Maryland 


Third 25 Per Cent 
94.89—Vermont 
94,42—Vermont 
91.70—Kansas 
90.67—Missouri 
89.88—Idaho 
87.90—Nebraska 
87.60—Utah 
86.39—New Mexico 
83.72—Texas 
82.92—North Dakota 
75.24—Florida 
74.86—Oklahoma 

Lowest 25 Per Cent 
73.95—West Virginia 
70.72—Maine 
69.55—Louisiana 
57.26—Virginia 
53.30—Kentucky 
52.91|—TENNESSEE 
48.70—South Carolina 
48.28—North Carolina 
45.47—Georgia 
41.09—Arkansas 
40.58—Alabama 


Upper 25 Per Cent 
158—New York 
149—Calitornia 
146—New Jersey 
134—-Montana 
126—Nevada 
124—Washington 
{17—Connecticut 
1!1—Colorado 
{11—North Dakota 
110—Ohio 
108—Illinois 
108—Oregon 

Second 25 Per Cent 
108—South Dakota 
108—Wyoming 
103—Delaware 
(02—Pennsylvania 
99—Massachusetts 
97—Arizona 
97—Idaho 
97—lowa 
97—Michigan 
95—Minnesota 
95—Rhode Island 
93—Indiana 


Third 25 Per Cent 
92—Utah 
89—Kansas 
84—Missouri 
83—Wisconsin 
82—New Hampshire 
80—Nebraska 
77—Florida 
77—Maryland 
77—Texas 
74—West Virginia 
73—Vermont 

t—Maine 

Lowest 25 Per Cent 
68—Oklahoma 
65—New Mexico 
62—Louisiana 
57—North Carolina 
57—Virginia 
50—TENNESSEE 
49—Kentucky 
49—South Carolina 
46—Arkansas 
45—Georgia 
44—Alabama 
42—Mississippi 


32.98—Mississippi 
137.48—District of Columbia 
103.49—Continental United States 


Tennessee ranks forty-second among the states of the 
Union in per capita expenditure for education. Although 
this position is unenviable, it is not out of keeping with 


‘the state's relative position in per capita income. Ten- 


nessee’s expenditure per capita, however, is only half that 
of the national average and less than one-third that of 
such states as New York, California, and New Jersey. 

The fact that Tennessee's rank in per capita expenditure 
is above the rank in per capita income is no indication 
that the utmost effort is being made in the support of 
education. It does indicate that a greater effort is being 
made than in certain other neighboring states, but all of 
these states might well afford to increase school revenues. 

Under the proposed federal aid bill, the amount of 
money going to low-income states would be larger than 
that received by those in the high-income group. In other 
words, while six or seven dollars would be added to the 
per capita expenditure in New York and California, ap- 
proximately twelve dollars would be added to per capita 
expenditure in Tennessee. 


CURRENT SCHOOL EXPENDITURES, 1941-42 





93—Continental United States 
135—District of Columbia 


The proposed federal aid bill would within itself make 
no difference in Tennessee's relative standing among the 
states in per capita expenditure. It can be observed, how- 
ever, that some of the most needy states would receive 
approximately twice as much money as those that are best 
able to carry on an adequate educational program. Ap- 
proximately twelve dollars per person for every person 
between five and seventeen years of age would be added 
to educational funds in Tennessee. Such an increase would 
make possible many worth-while improvements. 


FOR JANUARY, 1945 


Upper 25 Per Cent 
299,913,322—New York 
165,599,61 |—California 
164,480,235—Pennsylvania 
133,646,845—Illinois 
113,114,353—Ohio 
94,121,103—New Jersey 
87,947,467—Michigan 
82,394,985—Texas 
75,420,507—Massachusetts 
57,043,512—Wisconsin 
54,753,874—Indiana 
48,799 443—Missouri 

Second 25 Per Cent 
46,657,158—Minnesota 
40,047,464—lowa 
35,176,855—North Carolina 
34,087,144—Washington 
31,787,606—Oklahoma 
30,348,596—Connecticut 
28,694,003—West Virginia 
27,512,459—Kansas 
26,899,9 | 7—Virginia 
26,492,434—TENNESSEE 
25,869,287—Georgia 
25,578,427—Louisiana 


Third 25 Per Cent 
24,026,429—Kentucky 
22,810,648—Maryland 
22,226,393—Alabama 
21,985,379—Florida 
19,462,997—Colorado 
18,855,178—Nebraska 
17,555,379—-South Carolina 
17,365,714—Oregon 
15,147,729—Mississippi 
13,565,576—Arkansas 
11,354,356—Montana 
11,146,949—Rhode Island 

Lowest 25 Per Cent 
10,784,975—South Dakota 
10,286,057—Utah 
9,813,485—Maine 
9,432,526—North Dakota 
9,373,241—Arizona 
8,687,970—Idaho 
8,429,663—New Mexico 
6,421,773—New Hampshire 
5,349,89 |—Wyoming 
5,018,328—Vermont 
4,234,243—Delaware 
2,462,908—Nevada 


2,067,660,387—Continental United States 
11,275,993—District of Columbia 
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Tennessee's relative standing in the total amount of 
money expended on public education is seven places below 
her standing in population and seven places below her 
position in school population. 


INTERNAL REVENUE BY STATES, 1943 
Upper 25 Per Cent Third 25 Per Cent 

4,348,369,488—New York 156,756,918—Oklahoma 
2,007 ,868,721—Pennsylvania 156,600,224—Rhode Island 
1 ,880,688,523—Illinois 155,899,809—Florida 
1,625,955,769—Ohio 142,430,796—Alabama 
1,411,327,063—California 137,694,635—lowa 
1,187,970,824—Michigan 130,529,719—Oregon 

801 ,090,878—New Jersey 117,561,810—Colorado 

800,561 ,603—Massachusetts 105,881,312—South Caroline 

672,381,567—North Carolina 105,302,025—Nebraska 

563,524,259—Virginia 99,617,786—West Virginia 

546,451 ,221—Connecticut 71,115,037—Maine 

540,306,074—Missouri 54,749,419—Arkansas 

Second 25 Per Cent Lowest 25 Per Cent 

536,113,315—Texas 48,910,871—Mississippi 

497 ,623,292—Indiana 45,409,300—Utah 

460,655,617—Wisconsin 42,083,339—New Hampshire 

422,740,455—Maryland 40,414,410—Montana 

420,607,05!|—Kentucky 33,188,00!—Arizona 

315,307,567—Delaware 32,142,912—Vermont 

306,70! ,966—Minnesota 31,010,362—Idaho 

287,025,762—W ashington 21,919,704—Nevada 

198,979,461|—Georgia 19,105,822—New Mexico 

165,360,490—Louisiana 16,598,339—Wyoming 

164,042, 169—Kansas 16,585,224—South Dakota 

162,140,676—TENNESSEE 15,945,759—North Dakota 

22,287,469,721—Continental United States 
165,932,380—District of Columbia 

The South's financial resources are inadequate for its educational 
needs. The South has had one-third of the nation's children to 
educate with one-eighth of the nation's wealth. It has no request 
for largess at the hands of a beneficent nation. It seeks only fair 
treatment, not alone for its own benefit, but for the benefit of the 
nation. A decent opportunity to improve its financial resources, a 
fair chance for the nation's children to live in the South—these 
should be two major planks in a southern educational program.— 
Improving Education in the Southern States. 

In 1943, Tennessee paid a tremendous amount of money 


to the government of the United States. It is true that 
such revenue was derived from wartime taxes and most 
of it had to be used to carry on the war. There are many 
people, however, who feel that the federal government 
could well afford to make a bigger investment in educa- 
tion. Experts are already pointing to the "new crime 
wave’ that may develop unless steps are taken to prevent 
it. Surely there could be no better way of averting dis- 
aster in this problem than to plan for a real educational 
program for all people—youth and adults. 


MEDIAN SCHOOL YEARS COMPLETED BY PERSONS TWENTY- 
FIVE YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, 1940 


The median number of years of school completed by all persons 
twenty years old and over in the United States was 8.8. Because of 
the more favorable educational opportunities in recent years, there 
is a marked relationship between age and amount of education, 
the educational attainment being progressively lower for the older 
age groups.—1940 Census. 

There is a difference of two and one-half years in the 


median educational attainment of the people of Tennessee 
and that of the state which ranks first in this respect. 
Tennessee's median attainment is a little more than a year 
less than the median educational attainment of the United 
States as a whole. On the surface, these figures do not 
seem to indicate any great deficiency in education on the 
part of the people of Tennessee. A glance at the record, 
however, will reveal that Tennessee stands thirty-ninth 
among the states of the nation in median education at- 
tainment. This is another situation that can be corrected 
only by providing good schools for all the youth of the 
state. It is true that many improvements have been made 
along this line in recent years. There are needs, however, 
for curricula changes which will encourage more people 
to attend school for a longer number of years. 

Federal aid to education would be particularly helpful 
to those states with a large population which are already 
spending a good portion of the tax revenue on education. 
The median educational attainment of the people of all 
states would be substantially increased if the proposed 
federal aid bill should become a law at an early date. 


TOTAL NUMBER OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES BY STATE, 
1939-40 


Upper 25 Per Cent Third 25 Per Cent 


10.2—Utah 8.5—Texas 
9.9—California 8.5—Connecticut 
9.6—Nevada 8.4—New York 
9.2—Wyoming 8.4—New Jersey 
9.1—Washington 8.4—Oklahoma 
9.1—Oregon 8.3—Rhode Island 
9.0—Massachusetts 8.3—Missouri 
8.9—Maine 8.3—North Dakota 
8.9—Ildaho 8.3—Florida 
8.9—Colorado 8.3—Wisconsin 
8.8—Vermont 8.2—Pennsylvania 
8.8—Nebraska 8.0—Maryland 


Second 25 Per Cent 
8.7—New Hampshire 
8.7—lowa 
8.7—Kansas 
8.7—Montana 
8.46—Ohio 
8.6—Michigan 
8.6—Arizona 
8.5—Indiana 
8.5—Illinois 
8.5—Minnesota 
8.5—South Dakota 
8.5—Delaware 
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Lowest 25 Per Cent 
7.9—New Mexico 
7.8—West Virginia 
7.7—TENNESSEE 
7.7—Kentucky 
7.7—Virginia 
7.5—Arkansas 
7.4—North Carolina 
7.1—Georgia 
7.1—Alabama 
7.1—Mississippi 
6.7—South Carolina 
6.6—Louisiana 


Upper 25 Per Cent 
107,433—New York 
90,590—Pennsylvania 
69,912—Illinois 
69,373—California 
69,222—Ohio 
55,033—Texas 
41,910—Massachusetts 
39,788—Michigan 
36,578—New Jersey 
36,205—Indiana 
31,504—Missouri 
31,471—Wisconsin 

Second 25 Per Cent 
30,080—North Carolina 
29,052—lowa 
28,79 |—Minnesota 
23,180—Oklahoma 
22,536—Kansas 
20,412—Washington 
19,125—Virginia 
17,728—Georgia 
17,263—Nebraska 
17,124—West Virgin’a 
16,976—TENNESSEE 
16,182—Kentucky 


Third 25 Per Cent 
15,791|—Connecticut 
15,813—Louisiana 
15,808—Alabama 
13,574—Mississippi 
12,596—Oregon 
12,388—South Carolina 
12,1446—Florida 
11,974—Arkansas 
1 1,640—Maryland 
1 1,250—Colorado 
8,125—Utah 
7,831—South Dakota 

Lowest 25 Per Cent 
7,420—Maine 
6,880—North Dakota 
6,713—Idaho 
6,342—Montana 
5,162—Rhode Island 
3,899—New Hampshire 
3,457—New Mexico 
3,405—Arizona 
3,186—Wyoming 
2,672-—Vermont 
2,196—Delaware 
|,005—Nevada 


4,488—District of Columbia 
|,143,246—Continental United States 

An educated cit’zenry is vital to a free society. Without that 
minimum of education which gives to the citizen the means of ef- 
fective communication—that is to say, the ability to read and write, 
to understand, to think, and to express himself—freedom cannot 
exist for the individual, for the nation, or for the world. Every 
individual must receive that minimum of education which will tend 
to make him a sturdy, well-balanced, participating, and resourceful 
member of society capable of doing a fair share of its work and 
of contributing to the making of those decisions which shape both 
domestic and foreign policies——Education for a Free Society. 

One of the top years for high school graduation in the 
United States was the year 1940. In that year Tennessee 
ranked, in number of high school graduates, eight places 
below her relative rank in population. A number of states 
with less population, including Virginia, Minnesota, lowa, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, West Virginia, and Wash- 
ington, had more high school graduates. The 16,976 
graduates of 1940 meant that there were fewer than six 
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graduates for every !,000 of population. Utah had fifteen 
graduates for every |,000 of her population and California 
had ten. Tennessee's relative position among the states 
in the number graduating from high schools per thousand 
of population in 1940 was forty-fifth. 

There is no doubt about the need for stressing the values 
of a high school education to all boys and girls. Neither 
can there be any doubt about needed curricula revision 
to meet the challenge of a larger high school population. 
Educators and others who are interested in the problem 
can well afford to devote more attention to getting all 
high school age boys and girls in school and keeping them 
there until graduation. 


PER CENT OF POPULATION TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF AGE AND 
OVER WHO ARE HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 


Upper 25 Per Cent 
36.9—Caiifornia 
36.6—Utah 
34.7—Nevada 
33.2—Washington 
32.7—Wyoming 
32.6—Oregon 
31.46—Colorado 
30.4—Massachusetts 
3#.0—Idaho 
29.1—Montana 
28.9—Arizona 
26.7—Nebraska 

Second 25 Per Cent 
28.5—lowa 
28.4—Maine 
28.3—Kansas 
27.5—Vermont 
26.5—New Hampshire 
26.2—Florida 
25.4—Ohio 
24.9—South Dakota 
24.8—Minnesota 
24.5—Connecticut 
24.5—Indiana 
24.5—Michigan 


Third 25 Per Cent 
24.5—Texas 
24.2—Oklahoma 
24.1—Illinois 
23.5—Delaware 
23.3—New Mexico 
22.9—New York 
22.4—New Jersey 
22.2—North Dakota 
22.1—Wisconsin 
21.9—Missouri 
21.3—Virginia 
21.0—Pennsylvania 

Lowest 25 Per Cent 
20.9—Rhode Island 
20.6—Maryland 
18.8—North Carolina 
18.1—South Carolina 
18.0—TENNESSEE 
17.6—West Virginia 
17.5—Louisiana 
17.3—Georgia 
15.9—Mississippi 
15.7—Alabama 
15.5—Kentucky 
14.9—Arkansas 


PER CENT OF POPULATION TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF AGE AND 
OVER WHO HAVE COMPLETED ONE YEAR OF 
HIGH SCHOOL OR MORE 


Upper 25 Per Cent 
57.9—Utah 
54.5—California 
52.1—Nevada 
50.9—Wyoming 
50.2—W ashington 
49.9—Oregon 
48.9—Massechusetts 
48.3—Maine 
48.1—Idaho 
47.9—Colorado 
45.8—Vermont 
44.8—Texas 

Second 25 Per Cent 
44.8—Nebraska 
43.9—Montana 
43.6—Arizona 
43.5—lowa 
43.1—Kansas 
43.0—Michigan 
42.9—New Hampshire 
41.7—Ohio 
40.9—Florida 
40.8—Delaware 
39.7—Indiana 
38.9—Oklahoma 


Third 25 Per Cent 
38.7—Illinois 
38.3—Connecticut 
37.7—New York 
37.7—South Dakota 
37.5—Minnesota 
36.4—New Mexico 
36.3—New Jersey 
35.9—Rhode Island 
34.5—Pennsylvania 
34.5—Missouri 
34.3—Wisconsin 
34.2—Virginia 

Lowest 25 Per Cent 
33.5—Maryland 
32.8—North Dakota 
32.5—North Carolina 
32.1—South Carolina 
31.0—Georgia 
30.2—TENNESSEE 
29.5—Louisiana 
28.8—Alabama 
28.6—Mississippi 
27.6—Arkansas 
27.2—West Virginia 
25.2—Kentucky 





40.7—District of Columbia 
24.1—Continental United States 


The 1940 census revealed that eighteen per cent of 
the people of Tennessee have graduated from high school. 
Tennessee ranks forty-first among the states of the nation 
in this respect. It would hardly be claimed by anyone 
that high school graduation is an absolute essential to good 
citizenship. People with less than high school education 
have become financially independent and good citizens 
of the first order. It must be recognized, however, that 
as economic, political, and social phases of American life 
become ever more complex, more education is required to 
equip an individual for good living. In the days before 
the war, it was becoming difficult to secure any kind of 
job without a high school diploma. 

The postwar years will bring increased demands for 
capable workers in many fields. Secondary schools in 
Tennessee must be equipped to render service to more 
boys and girls. Curriculum changes must be planned with 
care. The “High School of Tomorrow" must be designed 
to carry more than eighteen per cent of our people through 
to graduation. The traditional program must be con- 
tinued, but there must be many other programs to vitalize 
and enrich it. 

Eighteen per cent through high school is not enough! 


_ The entire curriculum of the secondary school must be organized 
into knowledges, skills, habits, understandings, attitudes, ideals, and 
socialized experiences: (1) those which may become the common 
Possession of all; (2) those which are represented by pupils prepar- 
ing for more advanced study or one of the vocations; (3) those which 
allow individual pupils to exploit worthy interests—Curriculum 
Foundations for the San Francisco Secondary Schools. 


FOR JANUARY, 1945 


55.9—District of Golumbia 
39.1—Continental United States 


A little more than thirty per cent of the people of Ten- 
nessee have completed one year of high school. This is 
but one other method of calling attention to the inequal- 
ities in educational opportunities. Low wages and large 
families have tended to hold high school enrollment at a 
minimum. This in spite of the fact that increases had been 
observed just before the outbreak of the war. 

Tennessee has never had an effective compulsory attend- 
ance law. Economic conditions have encouraged those in 
charge of attendance to be lenient in forcing children to 
go to school. Early in life children discontinue school at- 
tendance to go to work in the fields or factories. Only a 
few counties and cities have employed attendance officers. 
In many cases these were truant officers in every sense 
of the word—men who did not have the training to ap- 
proach the problem in a professional manner. In recent 
years, however, new approaches have been made and 
several cities and counties have employed attendance su- 
pervisors or attendance teachers—men and women with 
special training for the job on hand. This forward step 
will be watched with keen interest on the part of Ten- 


nessee citizens. 

Equip students with knowledge and understanding of contemporary 
society and of historical background, to enable them to deal with 
new issues as they arise, and think clearly regarding social goals for 
the future. Seek to develop understanding of trends, movements, 
and relationships. Through all, stress understanding and appreciation 
of democracy, of American ideals, and of the achievements of the 
American people in realizing their ideals—Education for All Amer- 
ican Youth. 


PER CENT OF POPULATION TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF AGE AND 
OVER WHO HAVE COMPLETED ONLY THE SIXTH 
GRADE OR LESS 


Upper 25 Per Cent 
52.5—Louisiana 
52.2—South Carolina 
48.3—Georgia 
48.2—Alabama 
47.8—Mississippi 
45.1—North Carolina 
41.6—Arkansas 
41.0—Virginia 
39.7—TENNESSEE 
38.8—New Mexico 
36.1—Kentucky 
34.0—Virginia 


Third 25 Per Cent 
20.3—Wisconsin 
20.0—Michigan 
19.8—Connecticut 
19.3—Ohio 
18.5—Massachusetts 
18.5—Illinois 
17.6—Indiana 
16.9—Colorado 
16.3—Minnesota 
16.2—New Hampshire 
16.1—South Dakota 
15.5—Montana 
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Second 25 Per Cent Lowest 25 Per Cent 


33.4—Texas 15.1—Maine 
33.2—Maryland 15.1—Calffornia 
32.5—Florida 15.0—Nevada 
29.3—Arizona 14.3—Wyoming 
26.8—Oklahoma 13.8—Nebraska 
25.9—Delaware 13.7—Kansas 
25.8—Rhode Island 13.6—Vermont 
25.0—Pennsylvania 12,.7—Washington 
22.6—New Jersey 11.9-—Idaho 
21.4—Missouri 11.6—Utah 
20.9—North Dakota 11.5—Oregon 
20.3—New York 11.4—Ilowa 


24.9—Continental United States 
17.8—District of Columbia 

Education reaches entirely too small a percentage of the total! 
population of the South. The 1940 census figures reveal that six- 
teen per cent of the adult population of the South reported formal 
schooling of less than fourth-grade level. Less than five per cent of 
the five-year-olds are reached by education, and practically none of 
the children of nursery school age receive educational attention. 
At the other end of the educational ladder the picture is even more 
alarming. Far too few children enter high school and fewer still ever 
get to college. These facts, a heritage of the past, must not be 
allowed to be a condition of the future—lImproving Education in 
the Southern States. 

Nearly forty per cent of the people of the state of Ten- 
nessee have achieved only a sixth grade education or less. 
In contrast to this figure only a little more than eleven per 
cent of the people of lowa have educational attainments 
below the sixth grade level. The implication is obvious. 
Every possible step must be taken to get more children 
to stay in school over a longer period. 

The qualities of character most desirable in the relations of home, 
neighborhood, community, and nation are those which are most 
needed in world relations. Education for world citizenship should 
begin with the wholesome development of the child in the personal- 
social relations of his immediate environment and concurrently ex- 
tend his understanding of his responsibilities and effectiveness in a 
broader environment which comprehends the peoples and places in 
an interdependent world.—Education for International Security. 


REJECTIONS FOR EDUCATIONAL DEFICIENCIES BY U. S. ARMY 
INDUCTION BOARD, MAY THROUGH DECEMBER, 
1942—-RATE PER 1,000 INDUCTEES 


Upper 25 Per Cent 
107.1 1—TENNESSEE 
86.35—Texas 
45.86—Georgia 
38.85—Florida 
38.10—New Mexico 
33.86—Virginia 
28.80—Arkansas 
26.28—Maine 
25.29—Arizona 
24.21—Rhode Island 
23.84—Kentucky 
23.83—North Carolina 

Second 25 Per Cent 
22.65—North Dakota 
22.36—Louisiana 
22.08—South Carolina 
21.02—West Virginia 
18.53—Mississippi 
17.40—Vermont 
16.72—New Hampshire 
16.27—California 
14.41—Alabama 
14.29—Kansas 
13.27—Oklahoma 
11.34—-New Jersey 


Third 25 Per Cent 
11.03—South Dakota 
10.98—Indiana 
9.46—Missouri 
8.01—Utah 
7.75—Massachusetts 
7.07—Maryland 
6.87—Nebraska 
4.65—Minnesota 
4.44—-Ohio 
4.25—Nevada 
3.84—-Washington 
3.72—Pennsylvania 

Lowest 25 Per Cent 

2.33—Ililinois 
2.27—Connecticut 
1.93—Idaho 
1.85—Colorado 
1.66—Michigan 
1.18—lowa 
-98—Wisconsin 
41—Oregon 
.02—New York 

—Delaware 

—Wyoming 

—Montana 


O—District of Columbia 
13.84—United States 


The record pictured in the above figures is one that will 
stand for a long time as a blot on the educational system 
of Tennessee. During the period indicated more white 
men per thousand were rejected for educational de- 
ficiencies by the United States Army Induction Board than 
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in any other state. This condition indicates several steps 
that must be taken to assure greater achievements in the 
education of all our people, among them the following: 
|. A better compulsory attendance law; 
2. A continuing census and an adequate accounting 


system; 


3. Good schools for all children in every part of the 


state—rural and urban; 


4. An adult education program; 


wn 


Greater effort on the part of teachers to hold chil- 


dren in school after they have enrolled; 


2 ONO 


Better economic conditions for large families: 
Nursery and kindergarten schools; 

Vocational schools; 

Plans for work-school experiences. 


PER CENT OF POPULATION TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF AGE AND 
OVER WHO HAVE COMPLETED FOUR YEARS OF 
COLLEGE OR MORE 


Upper 25 Per Cent 
6.7—California 
6.5—Nevade 
6.2—Arizona 
6.1—Utah 
5.9—Colorado 
5.5—New York 
5.5—Washington 
5.4—Massachusetts 
5.4—Oregon 
5.2—Delaware 
5.1—Wyoming 
5.0—New Jersey 

Second 25 Per Cent 
4.9—Florida 
4.8—Connecticut 
4.8—Maryland 
4.8—Montana 
4.7—South Carolina 
4.7—Oklahoma 
4.6—Kansas 
4.5—Rhode Island 
4.5—lIllinois 
4.4—Ohio 
4.4—Virginia 
4.4—New Mexico 


Third 25 Per Cent 
4.4—Texas 
4.4—Ildaho 
4.3—New Hampshire 
4.3—Nebraska 
4.2—PennsyWania 
4.2—Minnesota 
4.1—Vermont 


4.1—lowa 
4.1—North Carolina 
4.0—Michigan 
3.9—Missouri 
3.9—Wisconsin 

Lowest 25 Per Cent 
3.8—Indiana 


3.8—South Dakota 
3.5—North Dakota 
3.5—Louisiana 
3.4—West Virginia 
3.3—Maine 
3.3—Georgia 
3.1—TENNESSEE 
3.0—Mississippi 
2.9—Kentucky 
2.9—Alabama 
2.2—Arkansas 


1 1.0—Washington, D. C. 
4.6—Continental United States 


DAILY COST PER PUPIL IN AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE 
(NOT INCLUDING CAPITAL OUTLAY) 


Upper 25 Per Cent 
.990—California 
.980—New York 
.929—New Jessay 
.796—Nevada 
.747—Massachusetts 
.745—Rhode Island 
.728—Connecticut 
.727—Washington 
.723—Wyoming 
.719—Montana 
.716—Illinois 
.651—Pennsylvania 

Second 25 Per Cent 
.646—Arizona 
.640—Oregon 
.634—Colorado 
.633—Minnesota 
.632—Delaware 
.621—West Virginia 
.618—Ohio 
585—Michigan 
580—New Hampshire 


578—Indiana 


577—South Dakota 
56I1—lowa 


Third 25 Per Cent 
.53|—Kansas 
.525—Vermont 
.518—Maryland 
.518—Missouri 
516—Idaho 
.503—Utah 
.494—New Mexico 
.493—Nebraska 
.488—North Dakota 
.487—Texas 
.444—Florida 
.429—Wisconsin 

Lowest 25 Per Cent 


425—Oklahoma 
.416—Louisiana 


.399—Maine 


.336—Kentucky 
.319—TENNESSEE 
.318—Virginia 
.297—South Carolina 
.293—North Carolina 
.279—Georgia 
.259—Alabama 
.256—Arkansas 
.226—AMississippi 


81 |—District of Columbia 
.592—Continental United States 
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TRANSPORTATION DATA BY STATES, 1941-42 


§ 4 
S 3° 
23 38 a5 
aa as 
ue a OOS 
ae Be g.2 
eS sé oe 
<a a § us 
Alabama ... es, : eee Sa 35.0 9.5 
SR Oe ee ne ee 21.85 18.7 5.1 
ee Teas 23.4 94 
nS ae Seid cate ethied 30.90 10.0 2.3 
RR ee ae ee 25.29 14.0 3.9 
ye ee eee 28.17 16.6 4.1 
SS Pee 8G ea cebteee mye 27.06 26.8 7.3 
A ee er ee 13.94 28.5 6.7 
Georgia PN Ore ae ey See ek tm 11.05 24.9 7.6 
Idaho Bed oe edicts cote Te 26.73 22.7 8.3 
Illinois RTT ree ear rk 44.07 3.3 1.3 
Indiana totale as, tig i tele aN 23.23 33.6 9.5 
lowa bg Sy ats ws yet Ns 28.43 12.4 4.3 
Kansas Le SO Sey ae 32.34 6.9 2.9 
OS eae CART oe Tee, Sere 14.74 19.7 7.0 
OS Sr ae ee 17.03 33.5 10.3 
ET fo ARNG te a ata csi 24.56 22.7 9.0 
Maryland ........ Side Se 19.73 25.4 6.3 
NN 2 i oa Sl 35.81 8.3 2.6 
LO aaa ee ee 7.9 aa 
EN 3. $4... aise ee ete en 40.68 15.1 6.6 
RE ee oe ee rer 16.45 25.9 16.7 
Missouri Bhai ct nares Gaehah en 22.40 13.1 4.2 
Nw aus otk cree wa eae 50.95 23.4 10.8 
NP RTE PER 2 42.49 3.1 1.8 
OR eee) cerns eee 39.23 13.9 5.3 
New Hampshire ................. 39.42 20.2 9.0 
New Jersey .... os slet oad eee 14.5 cM | 
ee an Te 34.78 22.5 12.2 
OT ee aa ee 35.91 9.2 2.3 
PUNE POND oie os: 5.0 +,c-0-0gne aves 7.06 38.2 6.7 
Re I, 2) =: <i Aes cede 27.46 14.8 5.7 
EDS beg na ret ne wd RD Dane or (eC 23.63 24.6 6.0 
REO ee 19.57 23.7 74 
Te ree eee ee eer 23.18 24.6 6.2 
NNN. 653555 o5 Sane Sdn cette 23.59 13.8 3.4 
GR Cie es ears Sia oem se 2.5 2.5 
ee PT ree 14.51 17.8 7.0 
RIN ha oa cs geal 35.35 7.4 3.2 
ee 13.55 21.6 7.0 
eee ee a fae Stang cate aldeie Bete 23.70 22.0 8.2 
a Tk Dil SS See 23.4 5.2 
ee ee ere rae cele 10.9 5.1 
See ee E eee 33.2 8.4 
Washington ....... 9 Shas eae 17.66 30.9 5.5 
West Virginia ..... Segre her . 12.20 30.5 5.8 
Wisconsin ....,... LJ tae 7.1 2.9 
CMM os nora ais diet n akg aoe pang 46.23 24.1 11.6 
District of Columbia ........... 106.52 0.1 0.! 
TRANSPORTATION DATA BY STATES, 1941-42 
B aes 
a #3 aes 
as ce 0 3.5 
oro 
3 q 3 SS 
BB 23 e<5s 
Ege ge Bee 
ziB > wees 
Alabama .. 233,597 3,207 2,101,516 
A sero ‘3 _. 21,760 539 475,429 
Arkansas ...... P .. 103,081 1,956 1,270,066 
California ....... Peer 2,400 3,775,987 
Colorado ...... 29,915 1,113 756,446 
Connecticut ... ; .... 44,353 1,027 1,249,462 
Delaware ......... 1. eee 200 307,737 
Florida ........ reer 1,420 1,466,176 
Georgia ........ ere 2,879 1,964,689 
| i ees ; .. 26,980 650 721,275 
Ms et ne .s. oo 713 1,724,772 
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Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas . te ee 
MU oe oe its oa 
SE 
ON do eo a nis yi dae 
Maryland Ss ache ees 
Massachusetts ............. 
Michigan 
Minnesota .. sthiere Peet 
Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana . sire 
Nebraska Sianicen ee 
Nevada .. SEOs 
New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico ce 
New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio . Pe oye: 
Oklahoma pscdbenaene 
oe PR One nee errr 
Pennsylvania ........... 
eS re ye 
South Carolina .......... 
South Dakota 
TENNESSEE 
Texas . 

Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington ee ce 
EE CNG 6a isc olyicie ya 
ee eee 
a ree 
District of Columbia ........ 


224,983 


. 61,036 


24,874 
113,583 
154,937 

35,817 

72,967 

54,550 


. 1Eror 
. 75,253 
. 183.579 
. 90,960 


24,089 
8,000 
3,329 


.. 14,656 
.. 98,560 
. 29,488 
.. . 195,680 
. 333,250 

. 19,736 

.. .286,075 
. . 120,922 


46,521 


. .238,607 


2,637 
84,695 
9,612 


437,213 
287,159 
~ 31,527 


6,624 


184,613 


106,073 


6,967 
2,681 
1,188 
1,811 
2,648 
1,115 
1,129 
1,100 
1,549 
2,728 


4,000. 


2,346 
47| 
261 
795 

1,648 

1,020 

5,095 

4,175 

1,386 

6,805 

2,942 
928 

4,460 
108 

1,664 
359 

1,820 

6,074 
432 
663 

2,433 

1,864 

1,207 


660 


5,227,418 
1,735,239 
804,372 
1,673,806 
2,637,872 
879,759 
1,439,911 
1,953,555 
2,388,014 
3,061,327 
2,527,058 
2,037,242 
1,227,427 
339,943 
130,586 
577,689 
2,494,624 
1,025,707 
7,027,675 
2,352,672 
541,893 
6,760,554 
2,366,213 
1,078,351 
5,629,735 
276,202 
1,288,917 
339,830 
1,858,630 
6,805,886 
535,801 
253,910 
2,261,715 
1,872,863 
1,652,314 
1,466,477 
621,704 
15,339 
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Presenting a Completely 
New. Radic Reading 


Scnies 


LEARNING to READ 


By NILA BANTON SMITH 


Dr. Smith has built this new reading series on 
the theory that learning to read can be a thrilling 
and satisfactory experience for every child. 


Every teacher also has a thrilling and satisfac- 
tory experience when she guides children step by 
step through the program of LEARNING TO 


Please write for further information 


221 East Twentieth Street | Chicago 16, Illinois 


Silver. Bwulett 
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Loan Packets on Inter- 
American Friendship 
and Understanding 
Publications included in the follow- 
ing loan packets on Inter-American 
Friendship and Understanding have 
been selected with a view to acquaint- 
ing teachers and others interested in 
inter-American studies with valuable 
and timely materials which can be pur- 
chased at small cost for their own or 
for school libraries. Titles of the com- 

plete series are listed. 
Instructional Materials IX-ES- | 
Instructional Materials IX-ES-2 


Units and course of study, bibliog- 
raphies, source lists, maps, question- 
naires, syllabi, and similar materials of 
value to elementary and high school 
teachers who are planning units and 
programs of study in the inter-Ameri- 
can field. 

General Reading Mate- 


rials IX-ES-3 
General Reading Mate- 
rials IX-ES-4 


Descriptive booklets, magazines, pic- 
tures, and maps of interest to grade 
and high school teachers and students. 

The Study of Spanish: 

Beginning Classes IX-G-| 

Periodicals, bibliographies, courses 
of study, maps, flags, games, and sto- 
ries of use at the various grade levels 
for beginners in Spanish. 

The Study of Spanish: 

Intermediate Classes _ 1X-G-2 

Guides to literature, reading mate- 
rials, bibliographies, and teaching aids, 
for the use of teachers whose students 
have progressed beyond the elemen- 
tary stages in their study of Spanish. 

Plays, Pageants, and 

Programs IX-G-3 

Suggestions for programs and car- 
nivals, plays, pageants, dances, general 
source lists, and lists of available films, 
recordings, and sheet music. 

Music of the Other 

Americas IX-G-4 

Typical songs; national anthems; 
source lists of recordings, sheet music, 
and songbooks; discussions of the char- 
acteristic musical forms found in the 
various areas. 

Art of the Other 

Americas IX-G-5 

Reproductions of contemporary mas- 
terpieces, descriptive booklets on the 
ancient Indian arts, lists of available 
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traveling exhibits, genera! source lists, 
and discussions of typical art forms. 
Art and Sculpture of the 
Western Hemisphere _ |X-G-6 
Descriptive booklets containing dis- 
cussions of the work of the leading art- 
ists of the Western Hemisphere, with 
reproductions of their work. 
Inter-American Relations !X-G-7 
The growth of the inter-American 
cooperative system is presented in the 
form of historical accounts, conference 
reports, and surveys of the current ac- 
tivities of government agencies. Read- 
ings suitable for grade and high school 
children and for adults are included. 
The Americas and the 
War IX-G-2 
Books and magazine articles describ- 
ing the part which the various nations 
are playing in the common task of 
winning the war. Social conditions, 
political problems, and economic re- 
sources are considered. 
Pan-American Student 
Clubs IX-G-9 
Publications of use to club sponsors, 
including source lists, reports of the 
activities of various clubs, constitutions 
and by-laws, and program suggestions 
and materials. 
Current Problems IX-H-| 
Current Problems IX-H-2 


The problems of the other American 
nations as they relate to agriculture, 
finance, foreign trade, education, la- 
bor, and the general welfare are pre- 
sented in booklets and magazine arti- 
cles. 

In all but those packets described as 
“instructional,” content materials pre- 
dominate. The letters in the order 
numbers are to be interpreted as fol- 
lows: 

ES—Materials of special value to 
elementary and high school 
teachers and students. 

G—Materials ranging in interest 
and difficulty from the elemen- 
tary grade levels through col- 
lege. 

H—Materials of special value to 
college and adult groups. 

One packet, which may be kept for 
two weeks, may be ordered at one 
time. The return postage on it must 
be paid by the borrower. Orders 
should be directed to the Division of 
Inter-American Educational! Relations, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington 
25, D. C. 


A CHALLENGE 
[Continued from page 9) 
ing, “How much is it going to cost?" 
but by stating, "Let's try it!" Are we 
going to continue to ignore the diffi- 
cult and follow the line of least resist- 
ance? 

Ask Bette in Clarksville what she 
thinks. Her life will never have a "line 
of least resistance," it will be a continu- 
ous struggle at its best. Are you going 
to turn a deaf ear to Bette, or are you 
going to work with the Tennessee So- 
ciety for Crippled Children to help 
Bettes all over the state receive the 
education they deserve and the educa- 
tion to which they are entitled? 

SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 
|. Homebound Children. 

Teachers Employed: Teachers em- 
ployed must be regular, qualified 
teachers appointed or approved by 
the county or city superintendent ad- 
ministering education in the local com- 
munity. The superintendent may ap- 
point and supervise a certified teacher 
not now employed in the local school. 

Teacher's Salary: Pay may range 
from $.75 to $1.50 per hour depending 
upon teacher's qualifications, local con- 
ditions and standards, and needs of 
child. 

Usual time for teaching—three to 
four periods per week of one hour 
each. Fewer periods of longer dura- 
tion with varied activity and rest may 
be desirable in some areas. 

Teachers’ Transportation: ‘Teachers 
who are a part of the public school sys- 
tem and who render bedside instruction 
(primary and secondary) may be eli- 
gible for preferred mileage to travel 
to, from, and between the homes or 
institutions at which such instruction is 
rendered.’ (Assuming distance war- 
rants it.) 

Il. Children Needing Transportation to 
Local School Centers. 

Means of transportation depend 
upon local facilities and provisions— 
streetcars, municipal or school busses 
when possible. 

General school conveyance should 
pick up and deliver chiid at own door 
if possible. 

Private arrangement may be made 
with neighbor when convenient. 

Red Cross conveyance or taxi may 
be used if necessary. 

lll. Handling Funds for Cost of Pro- 
gram. The local County Committee of 
Tennessee Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren will provide funds for this service. 
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The “Tennessee Teacher 


Takes to the 


JACOB WILLIAM SHAPIRO 


Instructor, Central High School, 
lumbia 





Late in May some seventy-three 
teachers from the hills of East Tennes- 
see, the broad expanse of Middle Ten- 
nessee, and the valley of the Mississippi 
assembled at Austin Peay State Col- 
lege, Clarksville, Tennessee, to begin 
the first course offered in aeronautical 
science for the teachers of Tennessee. 
Some of the speakers who visited the 
school said that this program was the 
first of its kind in the United States. 

We were all on scholarships offered 
by the Tennessee Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics, headed by the Hon. W. Percy 
McDonald as chairman and Col. Her- 
bert Fox as executive director. These 
scholarships were granted to help train 
teachers to set up and give courses in 
the science of preflight aeronautics. 
It is also expected that this subject will 
become a permanent part of the high 
school curriculum and play its part in 
the postwar world soon to come. 

Among us there were twenty-eight 
men and forty-five women. We came 
from forty-nine counties and have an 
age range of nineteen to sixty-five. 
Several of us have relatives in the air 
corps, and it happened that the hus- 
band of one of the teachers returned 
from overseas while his wife was en- 
rolled as a student. Incidentally he 
has now returned to foreign duty, and 
she is about to receive her private pilot 
certificate. 

Our qualifications range from majors 
in English to majors in science and 
mathematics, and it was indeed with 
fear that some of us began the course, 
believing that our background was not 
sufficient to master the work as pre- 
sented. However, we were soon glad 
to learn that the first requisite was 
hard work, and the staff, which con- 
sisted of Dr. C..H. Gilmore as coordi- 
nator and included Dr. R. E. Shanks, 
J. B. Bond, H. K. Phillips, R. C. Shas- 
teen, R. R. Spafford, and W. B. Thur- 
man, saw to it that we were kept busy. 

This course has aroused state and 
national interest in several fields. We 
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have had many noted visitors come for 
the purpose of observing, and they 
have made many comments on the pos- 
sible outcome of such work. 

Among the visitors have been R. R. 
Vance, State High School Supervisor; 
R. Lee Thomas, Director of Elementary 
Schools; Max Hardison, Director of the 
Division of Certification; Major I. N. 
Carr, Chief of Pre-Induction Section, 
Fourth Service Command, Atlanta, 
Georgia; Major Arthur E. Boudreau, 
representing the Army Aijr Forces, 
Washington; Captain Floyd Bradford, 
Assistant Chief of Staff Training, 
Baltimore: and Dr. George Willard 
Frasier, Educational Consultant, Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 

In his talk to us Dr. Frasier empha- 
sized that the science of aviation had 
ramifications into all lines of education 
and that there are no barriers in the 
three dimensional world of today and 
tomorrow. He further stated that a 
freedom of the air similar to that of 
the sea would have to arise to maintain 
future relations on an amiable basis 
when we note the close airline distance 
which exists between the capitals of the 
world. For example get out your globe 
and see that the distance from Wash- 
ington and Buenos Aires is greater than 
that from Washington to Moscow. 

Major Boudreau stated very explic- 
itly what the Army Air Forces expect- 
ed. He said: "(!) We would like to 
have the youth of seventeen as cadets. 
(2) The chief interest of the Army Air 
Forces is in the future of postwar avia- 
tion. (3) The Army Air Forces know 
that the future of aviation is in the 
hands of the youth of America, and 
thus in the hands of the teachers of 
America." He went on to say that 
he considered it the main job of the 
school to give a firm foundation of 
knowledge to the youth so that the 
Army Air Forces would have something 
upon which to build. He also men- 
tioned that a quota of 250,000 cadets 
had been assigned to the Civil Air 
Patrol and that this quota is to be had 
by January |, 1945. 

Dr. S. E. Torsten Lund of the faculty 


of the University of Tennesse represent- 
ed the National Research Council in 
their work, which is studying flight 
training schools with a view to improv- 
ing methods of teaching the aeronau- 
tical science, both in ground school and 
in flight training. 

The aviation teachers are very grate- 
ful to these men for the time which 
they spent with us and the many ques- 
tions which they so graciously an- 
swered. 

Approximately two weeks after we 
started, and after we had covered 
some of the basic material in such sub- 
jects as engines, meteorology, commu- 
nications, navigation, civil air regula- 
tions and recognition, we were taken 
to the airport, Outlaw Field, which is 
operated by the Knapp Flying Service, 
and began to fly. Eleven of the teach- 
ers have now soloed. Two have passed 
the examination for a private pilot cer- 
tificate. One teacher, a young lady 
from West Tennessee, said, after she 
soloed, ‘Il want to fly the rest of my 
life.’ It so happened that a repre- 
sentative of a magazine with a national 
circulation happened to be at the field 
the day she took the plane up alone, 
and when she came down, the camera- 
man took -pictures which will appear 
soon. 

It might be well at this point to men- 
tion the purposes of the aviation 
course: 

|. The course should include largely 
what might be classified as technical 
material. For example, the material in 
engines, navigation, and meteorology 
should be applied directly to aviation. 

2. That the high school teacher 
should actually be able to identify 
planes and receive radio code, as well 
as know how to teach such subjects. 

3. That the teachers should have 
some flying experience, so that he or 
she may apply much of the material 
included in the ground school. 

4. That the teacher should be given 
assistance in developing an aeronautics 
course for his high school. 

Along these lines, then, a brief dis- 
cussion of each subject is given. 
1. NAVIGATION HAD FOR ITS PURPOSE 

|. To teach the essentials of air navi- 
gation as used in piloting and dead 
reckoning, and 

2. To present methods of teaching 
air navigation which will be useful in 
secondary school classes in preflight 
aeronautics. 

In this course we studied the earth 
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and its representation on maps and 
charts, chart reading, instruments and 
the use of the circular slide rule, con- 
tact flight piloting, dead reckoning, 
and radio aids to navigation. 


Il. METEOROLOGY PROPOSED 

|. To teach high school teachers to 
follow the daily weather out of doors 
and in weather reports, and 

2. To interpret the weather in the 
light of flight planning. 

Here we covered the elements of the 
weather as described in weather maps, 
such as clouds, precipitation, winds, 
temperature, dew point, barometric 
pressure, visibility and ceiling; circula- 
tion of the atmosphere locally and on 
a world-wide scale; air masses and air 
mass weather; highs, lows, fronts, and 
the movements of weather; sequence 
reports, airway forecasts, and the winds 
aloft; fogs, thunderstorms, and icing; 
and flight planning with reference to 
weather. 


Il. AIRCRAFT FAMILIARIZATION AND 
ENGINES 

The purpose of this course was to 

familiarize the high school teachers 

with the airplanes used in elementary 


and primary flight training and with 
the proper operation of the engines in 
these planes. In this course we cov- 
ered such material as complete line in- 
spection procedure; use of flight and 
engine instruments; engine nomencla- 
ture; units of the parachute; load fac- 
tors in flight maneuvers; purpose and 
principle of engine lubrication; types 
of fuels and tests; fuel systems; classi- 
fication of propellers; starting systems; 
cold weather operations; and overhaul 
procedure. 


IV. CIVIL AIR REGULATIONS 


Since the major reason for having 
civil air regulations is to promote safety 
in aviation, it was the purpose of this 
course to: 

|. Familiarize the teacher with the 
most important regulations; 

2. To show how these regulations are 
applied to contact and instrument fly- 
ing conditions; and 

3. To discuss methods which may be 
used in instructing high school students 
in this subject. 

The subject matter included contact 
flight rules; instrument flight rules; des- 
ignated areas; pilot regulations and 


certification of pilots; aircraft certifi- 
cation; procedure and phraseologies 
for airport traffic control; and applica- 
tion of the civil air regulations to the 
official accident reports of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 


V. RECOGNITION OF AIRPLANES 

The purpose of this course was to 
give the teachers information concern- 
ing the better known United States, 
British, and German aircraft so that 
they would be able to discuss intelli- 
gently important characteristics with 
their students. Here was included air- 
plane terminology, Army and Navy 
systems of naming planes, and various 
planes of the armed forces. 

Vi. RADIO CODE 

This course had two principal objec- 
tives: 

|. To train teachers in the methods 
of instructing high school students in 
receiving radio code, and 

2. To help teachers develop profi- 
ciency in actually taking code. 

Communication was taught by two 
methods: 

|. The use of code records, and 

2. Manual operation of the key. 
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Reading for Interest 


e YOU, too, will be enthusiastic about 
this complete basal reading program. 


ee LIVELY original content and 
beautiful illustrations tempt your pu- 
pils to early mastery of reading skills. 
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Vil. SEMINAR FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
TEACHERS IN AVIATION EDUCATION 


The purpose of this course was: 

|. To study ways and means of de- 
veloping an understanding of the pres- 
ent-day problems and the world-wide 
implications of aviation through high 
school education in the State of Ten- 
nessee, and 

2. To help teachers prepare plans 
for preflight education adapted to 
their high schools. 

This course was conducted as an 
open forum for aviation teachers. To 
facilitate the gathering together of 
ideas that would occur during the 
course, the entire aeronautical section 
was divided into the folowing commit- 
tees: 

1. Aviation in 
school courses. 

2. Equipment and demonstration ma- 
terials. 

3. Motion pictures. 

4. High school libraries. 

5. Aviation program for 
schools. 

These committees took it upon them- 
selves to go over the material in the 
different divisions, select what would 
be suitable for high school use, and 
then each group made a report. All 
these reports have been compiled into 
a volume of approximately thirty-five 
mimeographed pages. For example, 
the second group listed above noted 
what equipment would be required or 
desirable for the various courses. It 
then determined where this equipment 
might be obtained and the cost, if any. 

A syllabus for a one-year course was 
worked out and adopted by the group. 
This syllabus has been suggested for 
adoption by the Department of Educa- 
tion. Likewise other committees have 
expended a tremendous amount of en- 
ergy in the preparation of the report 
mentioned above. Perhaps this course 
was the most valuable and profitable 
for all concerned. 


Vill. FLIGHT INSTRUCTION 


The major purpose of this course was 
flight indoctrination. However, as has 
been mentioned above, several of the 
teachers have soloed. The course pro- 
vided opportunities for the teachers to 
become familiar with the airplane, to 
experience many of the problems in- 
volved in learning to pilot the airplane, 
and to actually apply much of the ma- 
terial! covered in the ground school 
work, 
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high 
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Our instructors were very capable 
men, and the teachers, for the most 
part, are students. Our instructors 
were H. E. Curry, R. M. Bennett, C. 
Brown, R. W/. Overall, Thomas Gantt, 
Fred Davidson, Jr., Tom Knapp, and 
Frank Knapp. The clearance officer 
was Piedmont Poindexter. We were 
very fortunate that in the entire time 
not a single serious mishap occurred. 

It is certain that to most of us it 
was a thrill to actually fly an air- 
plane. In fact, the very first day the 
instructors turned the planes over to 
the student and said through the gos- 
port (a speaking tube): ''She is yours. 
My hands are off the stick."" Several 
of the teachers tried to squeeze the 
stick very tightly the first time they 
heard these words, but they soon 
learned that the easier the stick is held, 
the better the plane flew. The instruc- 
tors used to tell us at the beginning: 
"Turn the stick free and watch the 
plane fly itself." 

There is not a teacher in the group 
who will not remember the gosport for 
some time to come. The gosport is a 
long black tube with a set of earphones 
at one end and a speaking tube at the 
other. The students wore the ear- 
phones under the helmet, and when- 
ever they performed some maneuver 
to the dissatisfaction of the instructor, 
one could almost hear him say: "I 
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couldn't hear you so well through the 
gosport." In our instruction we were 
also introduced to a new idea. We 
had "'front-seat" drivers as the instruc- 
tors rode in the front cockpit. 

Part of the course in flight instruc- 
tion consisted of a cross-country trip 
from Clarksville to Nashville to Bowling 
Green and then back to Clarksville. 
The trip took some three hours, and 
we were able to apply much of the 
material learned in ground school to 
actual flight. On the leg from Nash- 
ville to Bowling Green we rode the 
"beam." A very welcome feature of 
this trip was the over-all view that we 
were able to get of so much of the 
earth as compared to the snail's-eye 
view that one gets while walking or 
riding on the ground. | venture to say 
that some day soon we will travel 
around the country and world, wher- 
ever we desire, in aircraft which shall 
be as safe, or safer, than our land 
methods of transportation which we 
now use in the two dimensional world 
of yesterday. 

Several days before the end of the 
course the teachers present in the pro- 
gram had the opportunity to take the 
examinations given by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration for ground in- 
structor ratings in the following sub- 
jects: Meteorology, civil air regula- 
tions, engines, aircraft structure, and 
navigation. In the two days that were 
given to examinations, some two hun- 
dred were taken. Most teachers took 
at least two of the examinations, while 
some took as many as five. 

We finished our twelve weeks at 
Austin Peay State College with a com- 
bination graduation and banquet which 
was held in the very spacious dining hall 
of the college. We had many noted 
visitors and speakers, such as Mr. Mc- 
Donald, Governor Prentice Cooper, 
Col. Herbert Fox, Mrs. Phoebe Omlie 
(who has made over three hundred 
parachute jumps), Dr. Sue Powers, and 
representatives from the Aeronautical 
Bureaus of Alabama and Mississippi. 

Mr. McDonald stated that aviation 


5 would expand to 550,000 plages within 


five years after the war and that such 
an expansion would call for 30,000 air 
parks plus many large airports through- 
out the country. He said that the 
Tennessee Bureau of Aeronautics was 
going to set up a total of 280 schol- 
arships over the State of Tennessee in 
aviation for the teachers of our state 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Business Looks at 


Education and Likes 
What It Sees 


OTIS A. CROSBY 





For decades educators have fought 
any declaration that sought to show a 
relationship between economic prog- 
ress and the educational level of a 
community. This attitude has obtained 
largely because school people are most 
envious of their role in developing 
citizenship in the lives of boys and 
girls. Teachers seem to entertain an 
assumption that there can be no finan- 
cial progress for a people if they are 
not first good citizens. 

Without questioning the merits of 
such a thesis, we cannot afford to over- 
look the fact that the financial back- 
ing for good schools comes most easily 
and most surely when the taxpayers are 
made conscious of an increasing re- 
turn to them for their investment in 
better schools—qualified teachers, 
modern buildings, and plenty of good 
teaching tools and learning tools. 
These are factors that mean much in 
planning the very best educational op- 
portunities for the child. 





Significantly for educators the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
has become conscious of the possible 
relationship between economic status 
and the educational level of a commu- 
nity. Recently they set their research 
staff at work on the problem. The 
Chamber has just released the findings 
of the study. Some of the highlights 
follow: 

|. "The cost of education is an in- 
vestment that local citizens and busi- 
ness ¢an well afford in increased meas- 
ure, when related step by step to the 
improvement of local economic condi- 
tions. 

2. “In order to maintain a repre- 
sentative republic under the system of 
private endeavor, initiative and direc- 
tion, business must discover basically 
sound measures for the expansion of 
our dynamic economy. Education is an 
essential investment in that expansion. 

3. "Since education has been and 
should continue to be a local function 
—at least at the state level—every 
community should ascertain its own 
educational status and economic con- 
dition and set to work immediately to 
utilize education as a lever for its own 
advancement." 











The report of the Chamber empha- 
sizes that "all nations want to be more 
prosperous. All want a higher income. 
. . . Underlying all factors pointing to 
the realization of this is ‘the level of 
understanding and technical knowledge 
of all people.‘ The report concludes 
with the statement, “There is one thing 
that you will always find in any coun- 
try with a higher income—the people 
have a higher level of education and 
great technical skill. . . . If a country 
will increase the amount of education 
and technical training, the income will 
increase.- In the light of all this we are 
justified in saying that the income will 
increase far more than the cost of edu- 
cation. (Bold type ours.) In this sense 
we are justified in saying that more 
education will cause an increase in the 
income of a country.” 

This is the story being digested by 
every local Chamber of Commerce in 
the nation this month. It's a public 
relations "scoop" for education. At 
last it iooks like business has discovered 
the monetary value of good schools in 
a community. It remains but for edu- 
cators to see that this story reaches the 
ears of every true American. 
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In-Service Training 


of Teachers 


FRANCES ARRANTS 


Supervisor, Greene County 





I. INTRODUCTION 

The aim of in-service programs is the 
improvement of classroom teaching. 
Nearly all organized in-service educa- 
tion of teachers is conducted under the 
auspices of the following agencies: (1) 
organized institutional agencies, (2) 
state education departments, (3) pro- 
fessional organizations of teachers, and 
(4) local systems. 

A great need in every unit of the 
educational system is the in-service 
training of personnel. Specific reasons 
which make it necessary that effective 
programs of in-service education be in- 
troduced and maintained are summa- 
rized as follows: (1) to meet new needs 
and new obligations, (2) to use local 
resources in problem solving, (3) to con- 
tinue formal teacher education pro- 
grams begun at the preservice levels. 
and (4) to maintain morale. 

Learning to teach is a kind of learn- 
ing, and the training of teachers in 
service is a kind of teaching with its 
own peculiar objectives, curriculum, 
methods, materials, and standards of 
attainment just as in all other forms of 
learning and teaching. 

Every teacher should feel a personal 
responsibility to children and to society 
to engage regularly in activities con- 
ducive to continuous growth in service. 
Individual and group activity designed 
to improve educational practices and 
teachers’ competence should be en- 
couraged and facilitated. 


ll. IN-SERVICE TRAINING TECHNIQUES 

The three basic types of devices em- 
ployed in the training of teachers in 
service are: (1) direct contact learning, 
such as conferences; (2) observational 
learning, as observing a demonstration 
lesson; (3) and verbal learning devices, 
that is, bulletins, handbooks, profession- 
al reading, etc. 

The following principles should be 
kept in mind in a program of in-service 
education: continuity, joint responsi- 
bility, cooperation, change, vitality, 
reciprocity, and planning. 
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The techniques discussed are tools 
for those in charge of in-service train- 
ing programs, supervisors and local 
leaders, professional organizations, in- 
stitutions, and state departments. 
These tools must be used with discrim- 
ination and with due consideration for 
their appropriateness. 


A. WORKSHOPS 

The workshop is a technique where 
individuals and groups may join and 
work with others who have similar prob- 
lems, needs, and interests for a more 
intensive study, discussion, and consul- 
tation with other competent persons on 
problems based on the needs of indi- 
vidual members and of the group. 
Workshops must be practical, flexible, 
diversified, and developmental. Thus 
by the pooling of ideas from partici- 
pants, experts, and research better 
ways and means of meeting the situa- 
tion in each individual community may 
be provided. Through the workshop 
arrangement teachers are given an op- 
portunity to work out their problems 
under expert guidance. 

B. TEACHERS INSTITUTES AND PRE- 

SCHOOL CONFERENCES 

The preschool institute and preschool 
conference extending over one, two, 
or three days are receiving new em- 
phasis as a means for teachers, super- 
visors, and community agencies to plan 
together and launch the year's pro- 
gram. As teachers take on increasingly 
larger part in planning and directing 
their professional activities, such meet- 
ings become almost a necessity. In- 
stitutes are valuable for rural as well 
as urban teachers, for the superior as 
well as the less-qualified teacher. Bet- 
ter planned institutes for specific pur- 
poses and for short periods of time will 
probably be used more and more as 
the training of teachers advances and 
when college credit is not needed. 


C. TEACHERS MEETINGS 

Teachers meetings should change 
from the formal, stilted meetings where 
the teachers are called together for 
routine business or to listen to a lec- 
ture to meetings at which mutually in- 
terested people gather to discuss com- 
mon problems, pool experience, study, 


and work out needs together. Teacher 
groups as well as student groups seek 
the help of specialists and experts as 
needed. These experts are called in 
as guides, counselors, and demonstra- 
tors rather than as lecturers. Teachers 
feel free to discuss problems, plans, 
methods, and materials that they con- 
sider pertinent to the situation. When 
this type of teacher participation is the 
basis for classification, there are teach- 
ers forums, round-table discussions, 
panels of various kinds, symposiums, 
committee work, clinics and demonstra- 
tions, teachers excursions, numerous 
kinds of social and recreational meet- 
ings. All these are based on actual 
needs of the group. 


D. FACULTY MEETINGS FOR PARTICULAR 
SCHOOLS 


Probably one of the most commonly 
employed devices in the training of 
teachers in service is the general fac- 
ulty meeting. Meetings should be 
planned around the needs of the teach- 
ers and should be arranged as the 
teachers may participate. Whether or 
not it is effective will depend upon how 
the meetings are conducted. 


E. CLINICS 

The clinic type of educational meet- 
ing has recently received special at- 
tention. It is a combination of a group 
demonstration and a discussion. Read- 
ing and English clinics are probably the 
most frequently used, but the clinic 
technique can be applied to other 
fields. It may be successfully used to 
demonstrate the handling of controver- 
sial issues. Groups of teachers attend 
the clinics to observe, to listen to lec- 
tures, and to participate in the confer- 
ences and discussion. 


F. COMMITTEE WORK 

Committees provide a regular chan- 
nel for teacher participation in educa- 
tional planning and a functional organ- 
ization for a division of labor. Teach- 
ers are beginning to work on their 
problems in committees rather than 
turn them over to experts. In some 
systems every teacher is a member of 
some committee. These committees 
meet at regular intervals outside of 
school hours. . They elect their own 
chairman and secretary, and the group 
sets up tentative plans. Attendance is 
voluntary, but every member is expect- 
ed to make some contribution of value 
to the problem or topic studied. Each 
committee's contribution is shared with 
the entire teaching force and may 
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eventually make up a teacher's year- 
book. One plan is to have all com- 
mittees meet at the same time once a 
month and then come together for 
brief reports. Another plan is to have 
all reports turned over to a key com- 
mittee for the purpose of coordination. 
A few basic committees of a perma- 
nent nature, with subcommittees, is 
thought to be more effective than a 
large number of random committees. 


G. CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
Supervisors are inviting the partici- 
pation and cooperation of teachers, 
specialists, administrators, and repre- 
sentatives of lay organizations in this 
most important and difficult undertak- 
ing of curriculum improvement. Such 
cooperative leadership is an excellent 
means of stimulating the professional 
growth of teachers. 
H. SUMMER SCHOOL, SATURDAY 


CLASSES, AND REFRESHER 
COURSES 


The program of the summer school 
or of Saturday classes can be advan- 
tageously planned if opportunities are 
given the students to work on problems 
directly connected with schools, such 
as pupil-teacher-parent-community re- 
lationships. Opportunities for personal 
development of the teacher along with 
provisions for further general educa- 
tion may also be significant features of 
both. 

A further advantage is the contact 
with a wide range of experience rep- 
resented by the group and the oppor- 
tunity for an exchange of ideas, points 
of view, and attitudes. The services to 
each individual or group can be in- 
creased by providing a plan that will 
allow for as short or as long periods of 
study and work as the time available 
to the person desiring to do the study- 
ing will permit. 

The whole idea of refresher courses 
as tried by Indiana University is based 
on the job instructor technique. Their 
basic idea is to retrain persons who 
are returning to the teaching profes- 
sion and for assisting regular teachers 
to meet new and arduous wartime de- 
mands. The four basic steps of teach- 
ing are called the "Victory Way of 
Teaching." These phases are: (I) pre- 
pare the learner; (2) present the mate- 
rial to be learned; (3) assimilation— 
application by the learner himself; and 
(4) test on understanding and ability 
to use. The course is designed to 
sharpen the teaching tools which must 
be acquired through the regular basic 
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teacher-training programs. This out- 
line is presented as a standard of per- 
formance to be used in evaluating the 
effectiveness of any method a teacher 
may use. 

|. STUDY CENTERS, CORRESPONDENCE 


COURSES, AND EXTENSION 
CLASSES 


The study center is not a new tech- 
nique in the in-service education of 
teachers. Provision is made for time 
for the discussion of current teaching 
problems. The extension division may 
conduct the work in the local area 
through correspondence or by meeting 
with the group. A definite college 
course is selected and dates of meet- 
ings established, courses in reading, 
geography, literature, etc., may be 
offered. Fees are usually the same 
whether the course is by correspond- 
ence or by groups meeting at a center. 

Study centers or correspondence 
courses composed of special interest 
groups who wish to come together for 
short periods of time to explore some 
phase of a problem of common interest 
are more worth while than the strictly 
textbook courses. 

The extension course as a device for 
in-service education is a valuable, al- 
though often an abused, medium of 
instruction. Such a course is desirable 
when the choice of subject matter or 
problem to be considered is deter- 
mined by the participant and the in- 
structor on the basis of relationship to 
local needs. 


K. DEMONSTRATIONS 

Probably no finer technique for co- 
operative improvement exists than 
demonstration teaching. When newer 
procedures or practices are evolved by 
ingenious teachers, other teachers are 
invited to visit. This procedure en- 
courages the visiting teachers to ex- 
periment and to share their findings 
with others. Two definite trends in 
demonstration teaching are: first, the 
demonstration is a natural classroom 
situation, and, second, the teachers are 
doing the teaching rather than the 
supervisor. This makes demonstration 
teaching more democratic and more 
valuable as a technique for teacher im- 
provement. 

The trend is toward encouraging all 
teachers to experiment and to share 
their experiences with others. One plan 
which has been considered effective 
is that in which a group of teachers on 
the same level or with the same type 
of school obtain a volunteer demon- 


strator teacher from their group and 


a conference leader. The supervisor 
aids the teachers in planning a few 
points of emphasis based on the needs 
of the visitors. The supervisor may or 
may not be present for the demonstra- 
tion. Usually the supervisor acts as 
leader or adviser in the conference 
period that follows the demonstration. 
This technique is valuable in group 
teachers meetings. 
L. INTERVISITATION AND GRADE 
MEETINGS 

Intervisitation within the classes of 
the school within the school system and 
other school systems is a valuable in- 
service technique. Boards of educa- 
tion will release teachers to visit and 
observe good teachers working under 
conditions similar to their own. 

It is profitable for teachers to ob- 
serve on different grade levels as well 
as their own grade in different types of 
schools and children coming from dif- 
ferent types of home environment. It 
is most valuable for a one-teacher 
school teacher or a second grade 
teacher to visit another one-teacher 
school or second grade in the county. 
The places visited should be selected 
so that only correct procedures are 
demonstrated. 

It is well for the high school prin- 
cipal to visit the small feeder elemen- 
tary schools in his community, so he 
will have a better understanding of 
the factors in home, school, and com- 
munity that will affect his high school 
in the future. 

Supervisors profit much from visiting 
schools in other systems. Supervisors 
in Tennessee schedule visits to other 
counties to visit outstanding schools of 
different types. 

Grade meetings are useful in bring- 
ing together teachers of like interests 
at the same grade level. Intergrade 
and divisional meetings can be used 
to bring together teachers of related 
grade levels, as teachers of kindergar- 
ten, primary-grade and intermediate 
grade teachers. 

Teachers of one-teacher schools, two- 
teacher schools, and larger schools, 
principals, etc., are meeting, planning, 
and working on problems of peculiar 
interest to their different types of sit- 
uations. 

M. PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS, 

CONVENTIONS, AND MEETINGS 

Membership in local, state, and na- 
tional associations, with conferences, 
yearbooks, and magazines, exercises an 
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important function in the improvement 
of teachers in service. As teachers 
take part it raises their morale and 
helps them to regard their work in a 
more professional light. These affili- 
ations encourage cooperative partici- 
pation of teachers with similar interests 
over wide areas and promote the study 
of newer theories and procedures on 
county, state, and national basis. 

As a training device, conventions 
may supply a medium for the exchange 
of ideas, inspiration, cultural training, 
and technical assistance. 

Professional meetings can do much 
to promote cooperation between the 
personnel of institutions of higher learn- 
ing and that of schools. 

State-wide meetings serve a useful 
purpose in promoting cooperation, but 
smaller professional meetings probably 
give the best opportunity for develop- 
ing understanding between institutions 
of higher learning and public schools. 


N. TRAVEL SEMINARS 

Travel seminars carefully planned 
and arranged for by colleges, state 
departments of education, state teach- 
ers associations, and national profes- 
sional organizations are takirig the 
place of summer tours, too often 
planned by tour companies competing 
to see which can offer the largest num- 
ber of places to be seen at the least 
cost. College credit is usually given 
for these tours. These seminars are 
held on the way to and from and dur- 
ing residence in such places as Mexico. 
The personnel of the group is in itself 
educational, because it is made up of 
leaders, one or more persons who con- 
duct discussions and do any needed 
teaching. 


O. EXCHANGE OF TEACHERS 

The exchange of staff members as 
@ part of an in-service education pro- 
gram is one of the means suggested 
for stimulating new ideas, widening and 
discovering new interests, encouraging 
improvement, enriching the content of 
thinking, suggesting new methods, de- 
veloping new techniques, stimulating 
changes in procedures, and enlarging 
purposes. Many desirable relationships 
between institutions of higher educa- 
tion and schools can be established in 
8 plan involving exchange of personnel. 
This idea will probably be international 
in scope after the war. 

The individual who participates in 
any plan of exchange of personnel 
should be very carefully selected so 
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that no school or college program is 
injured by the presence of a staff mem- 
ber who cannot become quickly ad- 
justed to a new situation. 


P. CAMPS 

The meeting of teachers at a summer 
camp gives such excellent opportunities 
for the social and professional growth 
of teachers. It is a popular in-service 
training technique. Committee organ- 
ization makes for democratic planning 
and management of all activities of 
the days and evenings. Camps help 
the new teacher to become a part of 
the system. They also give the indi- 
vidual teacher opportunity to follow 
special interests and problems. The 
talents of the teachers are used, but 
specialists are available for individual 
and group conferences. The camp 
should be located so that the group 
will have opportunity to observe chil- 
dren, the opportunity to make mate- 
rials, and to use many types of mate- 
rials in a rich natural situation. 


Q. EXCURSIONS 

School systems are using excursions 
as a means of broadening teacher in- 
terest and of giving teachers a better 
understanding of the social and eco- 
nomic life of the community. Super- 
visors and teachers take trips together 
to art centers, to conservation projects, 
to industrial plants, etc. Trips are care- 
fully planned, and expert guidance is 
arranged for. There is a time for dis- 
cussion as well as for observation. Ex- 
cursions are useful to help develop the 
curriculum in terms of broad functional 
areas rather than just subject matter 
from textbooks. 

R. SUPERVISORY VISITS AND PLANS 

Supervisory visits have become a 
time for cooperative planning and sug- 
gestions. Visits on call are being used 
more and more and are usually request- 
ed by the teacher for a specific pur- 
pose. The purpose determines the 
time, length of visit, and the activities 
of the supervisor. Room visits are 
usually followed by a conference and 
may be preceded by a conference. 

Supervisory plans are based on the 
needs and the resources of the county 
or unit, both human and material. They 
are evolved cooperatively with teach- 
ers, community leaders, other commu- 
nity agencies, institutions in the area, 
and superintendents, boards of educa- 
tion, and supervisors, all having a part 
in:the making. Most plans, if not all, 
in Tennessee are based on vital prob- 


lems in the counties. Those plans are 
not set up until surveys are made, many 
conferences with people in the unit, 
and many visits are used as a basis for 
determining the particular needs of the 
community. 


S. CONFERENCES 

The larger area conference, where 
administrative officers of colleges, 
state departments of education, and 
the public school systems have many 
problems in common which should be 
explored is an in-service technique. 
The central theme usually relates to 
curriculum development. However, 
groups may discuss other problems. 
Peabody College has each year an ad- 
ministrative conference that takes up 
general phases of administration and 
a curriculum conference that discusses 
curriculum changes and revision. 

The small group conference may be 
employed wherever one finds teachers 
of like needs, interests, and problems. 
The advantages of this method lie in 
its economy of time, its recognition of 
individual differences, and its informal 
proximity to the teachers themselves. 
It probably deserves much wider use 
than it now receives. 

As supervisors become counselors, 
the individual conference is used to 
meet the needs of teachers as they 
recognize them. The teacher is a pro- 
fessional leader who should be able and 
willing to help her attack her most dif- 
ficult problems. The teacher herself 
takes the lead, seeks help, and works 
out the solution to her own problems 
with the aid of the supervisor. 

Previsiting conferences are used to 
make it possible for the supervisor and 
the teacher to have a mutual under- 
standing of the problem being studied. 
The postvisiting conference is used to 
help the teacher analyze and evaluate 
experiences and to plan for the future. 

T. SUPERVISORY BULLETINS, SERVICE 

BULLETINS, AND HANDBOOKS 

Handbooks are being adopted to 
meet present-day needs. They are the 
source books planned and prepared 
jointly by supervisors and teachers to 
include information that will be helpful 
to all teachers, and especially to a new 
or unqualified teacher. These hand- 
books contain much helpful information 
—as the dates of important meetings, 
a list of school and community service 
agencies which are available, a state- 
ment of the philosophy of education 
which the system is trying to live up to, 
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suggested sources of information of 
various kinds, lists of available materials 
and equipment, reports of forward- 
looking undertakings of various teach- 
ers and schools, and the program of 
work planned and adopted by the local 
teachers group. 

Supervisory bulletins have so many 
functions to perform and can be used 
in so many ways that they have been 
called one of the most neglected as- 
pects of supervision. 

Some institutions of higher educa- 
tion issue bulletins and other publica- 
tions which are of use in programs of 
in-service education. In the planning, 
preparation, and use of these materials, 
helpful relationships are established be- 
tween schools and colleges. 


U. STUDIO GROUPS AND CLUBS 

Teachers frequently request studio 
courses in art where they may work 
with block prints, clay, finger painting, 
weaving, etc. Reading clubs, music 
groups, and choral speaking groups are 
also popular. The courses are devised 
partly to supplement the training of 
elementary teachers and partly as a 
source of pleasure and relaxation for 
the teachers. 

Vv. EXPERIMENTATION, RESEARCH, AND 
COOPERATIVE TESTING PROGRAMS 
Science leads the way, and in-service 

training leaders are encouraging and 
helping teachers to follow intelligently. 
"Science of the subject’ rather than 
any individual is the authority when 
questions of activities, methods, and 
materials are under discussion. Pro- 
gressive systems are making use of the 
results of scientific investigations in ed- 
ucation. 

The value of experimentation and re- 
search as a technique for teacher im- 
provement is growing in importance. 
Supervisors are encouraging and help- 
ing teachers to experiment; not only to 
test newer procedures and materials 
before adoption, but to evaluate their 
own theories and beliefs. 

Institutions of higher education, edu- 
cational associations, and state depart- 
ments of education in some instances 
cooperate in state-wide and county- 
wide testing programs at the various 
levels of instruction. The results of 
the testing can be used as a basic con- 
sideration for a program of in-service 
education. 

W. EDUCATIONAL MOTION PICTURES 
Educational moving pictures have 

many of the advantages of intervisi- 
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tation without loss of time or expense 
of travel. They make it possible for 
teachers to see not only some of the 
best practices, but to witness teachers 
and children working through a whole 
unit of experience. The expense of 
this makes it prohibitive for most of 
our rural counties. Perhaps state de- 
partments and teachers colleges could 
make use of the valuable aid for both 
preservice and in-service teachers. 


X. RADIO 

The radio has carried all types of 
programs into different types of homes. 
Some school groups use the radio in 
the instructional program. It is an 
inexpensive technique for bringing 
teachers in touch with newer educa- 
tional theories and practices in this 
country and abroad. Because of the 
lack of radio and the lack of electricity 
in rural schools, we have failed to use 
this valuable resource as adequately 
as we might. : 

Five radio channels or wave lengths 
set aside by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission for the exclusive use 
of educational institutions constitute a 
new local and regional resource of in- 
calculable worth. 

Schools and colleges can have an 
opportunity to participate in radio pro- 
gram building, either for broadcasting 
on the nearest local educational station, 
or on the state education stations will 
use the most modern types of broad- 
casting services, namely, F M static 
free, high fidelity radio. 


Y. MATERIALS BUREAU 

The traditional library setup does 
not meet teachers’ and children's needs 
for materials, and there is a definite 
trend toward establishing a materials 
bureau for the organization of mate- 
rials other than books which are essen- 
tial to a modern program of work. A 
few systems are also seeing the value 
of a materials bureau for teachers to 
which all teachers contribute just as 
they do to the children's bureau. The 
active participation and cooperation 
of a whole system brings together many 
valuable materials with which the aver- 
age teacher is not acquainted. A cen- 
tral depository for materials makes it 
possible for teachers to come in direct 
contact with environmental! materials 
that would not be accessible to them 
as individuals. 

Z. TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES 


Whatever the size or location of the 
library, the function is the same, name- 


ly, the self-education of the teacher. 
Classroom teachers are being encour- 
aged to build their own personal |i- 
braries. 

As teachers become more profes- 
sional and more self-directive the im- 
portance of the professional library as 
a supervisory technique increases. 

The teachers should be encouraged 
not only to read professional books, but 
the best books of the year in various 
fields of human endeavor. 








In the Front 
Ranks of 
Fighting Foods 


America’s wartime effort can be only 
as strong as the nutrition behind it. 

And ice cream, as a source of nutri- 
tion, has won a front-line place on the 


government’s food-for-victory pro- 
gram. It’s rich in milk-vitamins, in 
protein, in the minerals it takes to keep 
up that fighting spirit. But that’s not 
all! Sealtest Ice Cream takes honors 
as a morale-lifter, too. So delicious, so 
refreshing, is Sealtest Ice Cream, that 
it helps put an extra “punch” to that 
job we all have to do. 


Sorithern Dairivs. 


Sealles 


ICE CREAM 





A Division OF NATIONAL DAIRY 
Propucts CORPORATION 
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Educational Memonies 


From the January, 1935, Issue of 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 


J. W. Crabtree retires from his place 
as executive secretary in the National 
Education Association organization. It 


is to be filled by Willard E. Givens. 


* * * 


In the passing of John Early, mem- 
ber of the Board of Education, on De- 
cember 14, Davidson County lost one 
of its foremost citizens. 

* * * 

J. S. Cline, superintendent of Cum- 
berland County Schools, also died in 
December. He served as superintend- 
ent of Cumberland County Schools for 
more than twenty-five years. 

* * * 


West Tennessee lost a splendid edu- 
cator in the retirement of F. L. Brown- 
ing, superintendent of Chester County 
Schools. During his twenty years of 
schoolwork, Mr. Browning won many 
honors. He served as president of the 
Tennessee Education Association and 
also the West Tennessee Education As- 
sociation and was an active member of 
the Legislative Committee of the Pub- 
lic School Officers Association. 

- ~ * 


L. R. Wheeler, professor of psychol- 
ogy at Johnson City State Teachers 
College, describes in The Young Crimi- 
nal the average delinquent child. He 
cites Burt who maintains that "nine out 
of ten criminals could have been saved 
from delinquency had systematic pre- 
cautions been taken during the periods 
of childhood and adolescence." Mr. 
Wheeler discusses some remedial meas- 
ures to be taken and the part the 
school plays in such a program. 

* * * 


The annual meeting of the Tennessee 
Public School Officers Association will 
be held in Nashville on January 10-1! 1. 
President J. L. Brewer from Benton will 


preside. A number of outstanding 
Tennessee educators will discuss topics 
of interest. 

*~ * * 

At the West Tennessee Education 
Association meeting in Memphis, Mr. 
B. O. Duggan, president of the state 
organization, brought out some inter- 
esting facts on education versus crime 
in an address entitled "What Tennes- 
see Needs.’ He states that "as edu- 
cation increases criminality decreases. 
The implication for education... 
would seem to be that, if the state 
wants to eliminate criminality, or re- 
duce it to a minimum, it is necessary 
for the state to provide not less than 
high school graduation for all the peo- 
ple of the state." 

* 


N. E. A. Honor Roll 


The following schools and school sys- 
tems have reported 100 per cent en- 
rollments in the NEA for 1944-45 since 
the last report: 


COUNTIES 
Davidson Monroe 
McMinn 
CITIES 
Athens Harriman 
Bristol Morristown 
Cookeville Springfield 
Decherd 
SCHOOLS 
Antioch 
Antioch High Cane Ridge 
Athens 


Athens Grade North Etowah 


Athens High North Liberty 
Clear Water Pine Hill 

J. L. Cook Piney Grove 
Fairview Pond Hill 

Gravel Hill Poplar Hill 
Hillsview T. W. C. Practice 
Idlewild Rocky 

Longs Russells 

Manilla Slacks 


McMinn County High Tranquility 
Mouse Creek 


Baxter 
Baxter 
Benton 
Carlock 
Calhoun 


Calhoun Elementary Clay Hill 


Calhoun High 


Celina 
Free Hill 


Cleveland 
Mayfield 

Cookeville 
Capshaw Junior High 
City Elementary Seventh Street 

Covington 
Grammar 

Donelson 
Donelson Donelson High 

Englewood 
Englewood Nonaburg 
Goodsprings Oak Grove 
Liberty Hill 

Etowah 
Conasauga Etowah (North) 


Etowah (East) Etowah (South) 
(Continued on page 48) 


Essay Contest on 


Thomas Jefferson 

"Thomas Jefferson, His Contribution 
to American Democracy," is the sub- 
ject of an essay contest sponsored by 
the American Legion Auxiliary and 
open to junior and senior high schoo! 
students in every state in the Union, 
the District of Columbia, Alaska, Ha- 
waii, and Panama. 

Prizes will be fifty-two sets of the 
World Book Encyclopedia—one for a 
winner in each Legion department— 
donated by the publishers for the fifth 
successive year. In addition to a set 
of the World Book, the author of an 
essay judged to be the best of all es- 
says submitted will receive a cash 
award of $100. 

Colorful posters announcing condi- 
tions of the contest have been pre- 
pared and may be obtained without 
charge for posting on bulletin boards 
in libraries and schoolrooms. A read- 
ing list, prepared by the trained refer- 
ence staff of the Quarrie Library, may 
also be secured on request as an aid 
for young people entering the contest. 
Address inquiries to: 

The Reference Library 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
The Quarrie Corporation 
35 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago |, Illinois 
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$500 to $1,000 


605 Third National Bank Building 


COUNTY MANAGER POSITIONS OPEN 


WITH 


The World Book Encyelopedia 


For ambitious principal or capable teacher who will devote two or three evenings per week and half-day Saturda 
Why not work extra hours to buy extra W 

veral principals and teachers are making $50 or more per week with us on part-time basis. To those placing 
r year County Manager positions will be given in unassigned counties selling to 
xtra gasoline can be had and grade | tires. 


er year. 


Write 
H. A. WILK, MANAGER 
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The Cotton Industry in Our State and Nation 


(Upper Elementary Grades) 


M, S. ROBERTSON, Ph.D. 


(Continued from the December 
Tennessee Teacher) 


INTRODUCING THE UNIT 
Each teacher will use her own in- 
genuity in the introduction of the cot- 
ton unit. The type of introduction and 
the procedure to be followed will be 
determined by the class and by the 
section of the country where the school 
is located. Excursions will be planned 
and various activities will be engaged 
in as opportunities arise. The deter- 
mining factor in the success and variety 
of the project rests almost wholly on 
the ingenuity of the teacher and on her 

philosophy of life and education. 


OUTLINE OF UNIT 
|. Objectives 
A. To collect a wide variety of information 
on the cotton industry 
1. Everyday uses of cotton—personal, home, 
farm, commercial 
2. The production of cotton—where pro- 
duced, conditions for production, types 
of labor used, preparation of soil, culti- 
vation of crop, etc. 
The harvesting of cotton 
The transportation of raw product 
The manufacture of cotton 
The variety of cotton products 
The contributing agencies in the industry 
Machinery used in different phases of 
the industry 
9. Geographic 
production 
To build up a basis of understandings of 
different groups of people 
|. Community groups interested in the cot- 
ton industry 
2 Labor and plantation owners 
3. Cotton dealers and cotton producers 
4. Manufacturers, growers, dealers, and 
distributors of products 
C. To learn some of the historical facts about 
the cotton industry in the United States 
1. Early growth of cotton 
2. Conditions favoring cotton production 
3. Disposition of cotton in early days 
4. Conditions making rapid development 


conditions necessary for 


a 


possible 

5. Changing conditions over period of 
American history 

6. Present-day conditions as compared 
with those of previous times 

D. To develop a community relationship 


among the children through cooperative 
work on a project in which all are interested 
E. To develop good citizenship 
F. To teach more effectively the subject mat- 
ter usually involved in the elementary 
school course of study 
|. Reading 
2. Language, including oral and written 
composition and spelling 


3. Arithmetic 

4. Geography 

5. History 

6. Civics and related subjects 


Il. Excursions and Activities 
A. Suitable excursions—Visits to 
A cotton farm 
A store 
A cotton warehouse 


Lf 
2. 
a 
4. A-cotton gin 
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5. A cotton dealer's place of business 


6. A manufacturing plant 

7. A clothing factory 

8. A railroad station where cotton is loaded 

9. A river dock where cotton is loaded 
10. The docks in a coastal town 

11. A cotton oil mill 

12. The cotton exchange 
B. Suitable activities—The preparation of 

. Lists of cotton products used by the 
children 
2. Charts of cotton uses 
3. Collections of products and by-products 


of cotton seed 


4. Collections of cotton plants, and parts 


of same at different stages of develop- 
ment 


5. Frames for germinating cotton seed to 
study botanical development and fer- 
tility of seed 

6. Collections of samples of cotton prod- 
ucts 

7. Collection of lists of cotton dealers in 
the state 

8. Lists of names of local dealers 

9. Charts of cotton prices over a period 
of time 

10. A sandtable miniature cotton farm 

11. A cotton moving picture 

12. A collection of pictures of interesting 
cotton scenes 

Ill. Educational Opportunities in Various Fields 
A. Reading and research 

1. Collecting articles on cotton industry in 
magazines, newspapers, textbooks, en- 
cyclopedias, government bulletins 

2. Learning use of library cards in finding 
materials 

3. Preparing oral and written reports 

4. Assorting information by special topics 

5. Ascertaining films available on cotton 
industry 

6. Selecting poems related to the industry 

7. Tracing historical development of the 
industry 

B English and expression 

|. Writing compositions on phases of cot- 
ton industry 

2. Writing poems on cotton industry 

3. Writing letters asking for information on 
industry 

4. Learning to spell words connected with 
the industry 

5. Presenting reports on excursions 

6. Compiling reports on reading materials 

7. Preparing booklets on phases of the in 
dustry 

8. Exchanging samples of materials with 
children in other sections of the country 

9. Presenting a cotton show to other grades 
in school 

10. Conducting a cotton festival 
C. Arithmetic 

1. Problems relating to production of cot 
ton—acres and production, labor casts 

2. Problems on harvesting—rates for pick- 
ing, cost of picking. cost of hauling 

3. Problems on ginning—rates for ginning 


bagging and ties, comparative costs of 
different materials used in wrapping 
cotton, costs of labor in operating a gin 
Transportation problems—comparative 
costs of shipping by truck, railroad, boat 
Problems relating to cotton production 
by years, value, cost of production and 
handling 

Fertilizers used in cotton farming—com- 
position of different fertilizers, avail- 
ability, and cost of different ingredients 
mixing own fertilizer as compared with 
the purchase of ready mixed brands 
Costs of seeding cotton fields 


8. Relative production from different va- 
rieties and on different types of land 


D. Geography 
I. 


m 


nm 


o. 
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Places where eotton is grown—location, 
climate, rainfall 

2. Places where cotton is manufactured— 
conditions necessary for a cotton manu- 
facturing center 

3. Transportation facilities used in cotton 
industry—types and advantages of each 

4. Conditions leading to development of 
cotton industry in different sections of 
the United States 

5. The cotton industry in other countries 

6. The distribution of cotton products 

History 

. Early development of cotton in other 
countries 

2. Early production of cotton in the United 
States 

3. Search for means of effective separation 

of seed from lint 

Life of Eli Whitney 

Factors involved in development of cot- 

ton factories in Northeastern section of 

the United States 

6. Reasons for extension of manufacturing 

centers to eastern section of Southern 

States, and to other Southern States 

Development of cotton machinery 

Development of cotton seed machinery 

Development of implements for cotton 

farming 

Agriculture 

. Preparing soil 

Fertilizing 

Planting 

Cultivating 

Harvesting 

Marketing 

Rotating with other crops 

Farm tools 

Farm labor 

. Insect control 

Citizenship and social relationships 

. Lives of people engaged in different 

phases of the industry 

a. Producers—plantation owners, labor- 
ers, small farmers 

b. Those engaged in ginning, warehous- 
ing, grading, transportation 

c. The cotton dealers—buyers, cotton 
exchanges 

d. Those engaged in manufacture and 
processing—mill operators and mill 
workers 

e. Those engaged in distribution of cot- 
ton products—wholesalers, brokers 
retailers 

Interdependency of all groups engaged 

in cotton industry 

3. Relation of persons in cotton industry 
to persons in other industries 


Ul 
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IV. Sources of Material 


General sources 

1. Bulletins issued by federal agencies 

a. Department of Agriculture 

b. Office of Education 

c. Department of Commerce 

d. Others 

Bulletins issued by State Commiss oners 

of Agriculture 

Encyclopedias 

Dictionaries 

Magazines, newspapers 

Moving picture films 

Bulletins issued by the industry 

. Textbooks 

Some specific sources 

1. ‘Round the World with Cotton—U. S. 
Department of Agriculture 

2. The Cotton Trade Journal 

a. The weekly edition 

b. The international edition 

Any textbook in geography 

Any textbook in history 

. The dictionary 
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Teacher Shortages 


Many teachers have left the teach- 
ing profession since the beginning of 
the second World War. Some of 
these have gone into the armed serv- 
ices. Others have given up teaching 
positions to find work in industrial 
plants where remuneration was higher. 
Still others have moved to near-by 
states where larger salaries could be 
obtained in teaching positions. As of 
December 16, 1944, more than 7,000 
“emergency certificates’ had been 
granted by the Division of Certifica- 
tion of the State Department of Edu- 
cation to people with substandard 
qualifications. This means that during 
the period since the war started Ten- 
nessee children have been taught by 
more than 7,000 “permit'’ teachers. 
During the present school year 3,689 
renewals have been granted. This in- 
dicates that this number of "permit 
teachers'' are teaching in Tennessee 
schools at the present time. Three 
thousand one hundred seventy-three of 
these are in the elementary schools 
and 516 in the high schools. 

"Permit teachers'' are not necessari- 
ly inefficient teachers. Many of those 
who came into the profession under 
emergency conditions should be en- 
couraged to continue teaching. Oth- 
ers will wish to discontinue their work 


9. The combined total of county 
and city elementary teachers 
who had two years of college 
work or less was 9,669; 


322 high school teachers in city 
and county schools had no more 
than two years of college work. 


e 
SCHOOLBOY HOWLERS 


In France the pheasants sleep on mattresses. 

The earth makes a resolution every twenty- 
four hours. 

To find. the area of the walls of a room 
you take the barometer and multiply by the 
height. 

Hydrogen 
solvent. 

A quotation is the answer to a division 
sum. 

Contralto is a low sort of music that only 
ladies sing. 

The symptoms of scarlet fever are a sore 
throat and interruptions on the face. 

The low wages paid by the farmers led to 
the pheasant's revolt. 

During the interdict in John's reign, mar- 
riages, births, and deaths were not allowed to 
take place. 


10. 


is colorless, odorless, and in- 


He was scented to death (sentenced?) 

Hors de combat—war horse. 

Cum grano salis—although with a corn, 
thou dancest. 

Everybody needs a holiday from one year's 
end to another. 

A profiteer is a four-legged animal. 

The meridian is a line that isn't there, kept 
at Greenwich to measure the time with. 

The occupations of the Irish people are 
cattle and vegetables and whisky. 


Repetition is essential in teaching. The 
point is well made by a Negro preacher who 
explained his preaching success by saying 
that he impressed his congregations by the 
following: ‘First | tells them what | is going 
to say; then | tells them what | tells them; 
and then | tells them what | has been telling 
them." 

® 


“Daddy, why ... ?" he began, for the 
twentieth time that evening. 

“Look here,” said the exasperated father, 
“have you ever heard of the little boy who 
asked so many questions that he was turned 
into a question mark?" 

The child pondered over this. ‘But, 
Daddy," he said at last, "how did he manage 
to keep the dot under himself?" 











A usetul, helpful 


discovery to aid 


mental alertness 





A mentally active person like yourself 
must get terribly annoyed if this ever 
happens to you — when you quietly 
sit down at home to mark papers, read 
or study you become so drowsy you 
can hardly keep your attention focused . .. 
It may be odd to recommend chewing Gum 
to you as a teacher but healthful, refresh- 
ing Doublemint Gum chewed at just such 
, times ought to help waken you up and 
keep you more alive and keen for what you want to do. 


when the war closes. The above facts, 
however, when considered alongside 
the figures presented below, clearly 
demonstrate the need for two educa- 
tional movements—an intense recruit- 
ing campaign and a general upward 
revision of certification requirements. 

It's a fact that— 

|. In the school year 1943-1944, 
4,585 county elementary teach- 
ers had only two years of college 
work; 
1,207 rural elementary teachers 
had one year of college work: 






It is found that it is not when a person is stimulated and under 
pressure that the mind goes wool gathering but rather when there’s a 
lull or letdown. It is then when chewing Gum has been proved to be 
such a great benefit as a quick mental pick-up and aid toconcentration. 


Lae) 


3. 2,142 rural elementary teachers 


had only a high schoo! education: Clerical workers with highly repetitive jobs and subject to some- 


what uninteresting routine tasks long ago found this out. They have 
claimed for years that chewing refreshing Doublemint gives a sense 
of feeling brighter and more on the job so that they make fewer 
errors. Our fighters report a similar discovery. That’s why they re- 
gard chewing Gum today an on-duty necessity as an aid to mental 
alertness. Anyway, here’s something that may be well worth your 
trying out SOME DAY. 


4. 518 rural elementary teachers 
had less than a high school edu- 
cation; 

5. 780 city elementary teachers had 
only two years of college work; 


6. 284 had only one year of college 


work; 
@ Just now our entire limited production of wholesome Doublemint goes to 


our fighters. That is because we can’t get enough quality material to make enough 
of this quality Gum to go around. But when we can, we will again serve everyone. 


7. 137 city elementary teachers had 
only a high school education; 


8. 16 had less than a high school 


. z-1 
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Teacher: “What form of government have 
the Japanese people?” 

Arthur: "That's what the Japanese people 
are beginning to wonder.” 


RECIPES FOR SUCCESS 


Hard work. It is the best investment one 
can make. 

Study. Knowledge enables anyone to work 
more intelligently and effectively. 

Have initiative. Ruts often deepen into 
graves. 

Love your work. Then you will find pleasure 
in mastering it. 

Be exact. Slipshod methods bring slipshod 
results. 

Cultivate personality. Personality is to any 
individual what perfume is to a flower. 

Help and share with others. The real test 
of business greatness lies in giving opportu- 
nities to others. 

Be democratic. Unless you feel right to- 
ward your fellow men, you can never be a 
successful leader. 

Have the spirit of conquest. Thus you can 
successfully battle and overcome difficulties 
encountered. 

In all things do your best. Those who have 
done less than their best have done nothing. 
—Exchange. 


Asked the Teacher: "What does the writer 
mean by ‘the silent watches of the night?'" 

Replied the Pupil: "Those they forget to 
wind." 

* 

Teacher: ‘There's only one honest boy in 
the class." 

Brown (in an undertone): ‘That's me.” 

Teacher: "Did you speak, Brown?" 

Brown; "No, sir.” 


% 
N. E. A. HONOR ROLL 


(Continued from page 45) 
Goodlettsville 


Edenwold Goodlettsville 
Goodlettsville High Old Center 
Harriman 
Jamieson Walnut Hill 
Hermitage 
Dodson Andrew Jackson 
Humboldt 
Humboldt High 
Joelton 
Forest Grove Joelton 
Joelton High Morny 
Jackson 
North Side High School 
“ 


RIDING ALONG TOGETHER 

Cavalry Recruit: “Sergeant, pick me out a 
nice, gentle horse." 

Sergeant: “Have you ever ridden a horse 
before?" 

Recruit: ''No." 

Sergeant: "Ah, here's just the animal for 
you. Never been ridden before. You can 
both start together.""—Texas Outlook. 
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Teachers’ 
Bookshel 


HISTORY OF LATIN AMERICA FOR 
SCHOOLS, by Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, Pro- 
fessor of International Relationships, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; and Dr. Carlos E. Cas- 
taneda, Head of the Latin-American Library, 
University of Texas. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. A high school textbook dealing with 
the history, geography, and problems of Latin 
America. By a skillful use of parallelism, at- 
tention is drawn to the similarities between 
the nations of Latin America and the United 
States in the periods of discovery, settlement, 
struggle for independence, and the develop- 
ment of democratic forms of government. 
One of the authors is a North American; the 
other, a Latin American. Both are authorities 
on Latin American affairs. It is an effective 
presentation of the tie-up between the history 
of the United States and that of Latin Ameri- 
ca and an excellent study of international re- 
lations and the implications of the growing 
friendship between these two great areas of 
our Western World. The book is beautifully 
illustrated and well equipped with teaching 
helps. 


THE AMERICAN SINGER, BOOK ONE. 
Edited by John W. Beattie, Josephine Wol- 
verton, Grace V. Wilson, and Howard Hinga. 
American Book Company. Price, $1.96. 174 
pages. A teachers’ manual for kindergarten 
and first grade work. Its paper cover and 
spiral binding make it easily usable at the 
piano. It presents rote songs, games, chants, 
rhythms, and dances with piano accompani- 
ments and full directions for carrying out all 
activities. 





On the afternoon of his second day at a 
remote New England farm, a young vacation- 
ist was pretty eager for the sight of a paved 
street and a movie house, so he decided to 
get himself to town. He walked down the 
road leading to the village, and in the middle 
of one particularly dusty stretch he met a 
farmer mowing the grass by the roadside. 

"How long will it take me to get to town?" 
asked the visitor. 

The scythe stopped, the level glance came 
up: 
“How fast are you going to walk?"— 
Keith Jennison, "Coronet." 
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THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
(Continued from page 39) 
in the forthcoming year. This is being 
done to promote aviation through edu- 
cation. 

Governor Cooper pointed out that 
Tennessee was the first state to intro- 
duce aviation into the public schools 
of the country and that now it had 
gone a step further in being the first 
state to offer teacher instruction. The 
certificates were presented by the gov- 
ernor. 

We would like to extend our thanks 
to the Tennessee Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics and its farsighted leaders and to 
the men of Austin Peay State College 
for providing us with the wonderful 
and rich summer which we have just 
spent and the many new friends which 
we have made from all over the State 
of Tennessee. 


& 
GEOGRAPHY 
{Continued from page 12) 
dation for the development of such an 
outlook. 

When the time comes when each of 
us carries in our Consciousness an in- 
delible map of the world—a map of 
people, conditions, and resources work- 
ing together for mutual benefits—then 
shall we recognize geography as a 
strategy for peace. 


SO DEEP 


A city fellow was driving along a country 
road, when suddenly he came to a broken- 
down bridge over a stream. He called to a 
farmer, who was standing near by watering a 
team of horses: 

“Hey! Is it shallow enough here so | can 
drive through the water in order to get 
across?” he asked. 

"Sure," said the farmer, “it ain't deep." 

The city feller drove ahead, and his car 
promptly sank over the wheels in the water. 
He was boiling mad. 

“What in heck was the idea, telling me to 
go ahead, if you didn't know how deep it 
was?" he yelled. 

The farmer looked perplexed. 





"That's funny,” he exclaimed. "It only 
comes up to the necks of my ducks!"—Ro- 
tarian. 

 —_——a 
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TENNESSEE 


A Guide to the 


Volunteer State 


A BOOK THAT SHOULD BE IN EVERY SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Compiled and Written by the 
Federal Writers’ Project for the State of Tennessee 


AMERICAN GUIDE SERIES 


Illustrated with 80 photographs and 11 maps including a large map of the State and 
small maps of Knoxville, Chattanooga, Nashville, and Memphis, 


Sponsored by the Tennessee Department of Conservation, Division of Information. 


Published by The Viking Press. 


Nearly four centuries ago, in 1541, the 
area now known as Tennessee was de- 
scribed by the Gentleman from Elvas, 
chronicler of De Soto’s expedition. Vast- 
ly more complex and comprehensive 
than this early narrative is the present 
account. This book attempts to define 
the State in its important aspects—so- 
cial, economic, historical, cultural—and 
to picture the life of its people against 
their natural background. 


A visitor to Tennessee will learn from 
this book that he has a variety of scenes 
to choose from. He may hike or ride 
through the beautiful wilderness of the 
Great Smokies National Park; he may 


(in season) fish or shoot duck on Reel- 
foot Lake; he may visit the Civil War 
battlefields at Murfreesboro, Lookout 
Mountain, and Missionary Ridge. There 
are thriving cities and unspoiled towns 
along his path. There is the most fas- 
cinating of government projects, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, ready for 
his inspection. And with this volume at 
his side the tourist or resident can pro- 
gress with confidence and knowledge, 
with an understanding not only of the 
state as it is today, but as it was in the 
days of Davy Crockett, Andrew Jackson, 
and the other great or colorful figures 
that have followed them down through 
history. 


List Price, $2.50 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


181-185 THIRD AVENUE, NORTH 


NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 
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Let's sit down and talk things over. Let's talk about you and 


your job. 


Did you ever think of yourself as holding down one of the most 
important jobs in the country? Sounds big, doesn’t it? It is big. 


The boys and girls in your classes are the future Galileos, 
Washingtons, Lincolns, and Florence Nightingales studying 
there — under your direction. Whether this is a generation 
that reaches for the stars or is contented to live in the accom- 
plishments of the past is largely a matter of your making. 


Yes, you are a teacher in a democracy. You are helping to 
educate our boys and girls so that our American way of life 
may continue. /t’s a big job— an important job. 


Send for PRICE CATALOG No. 43 describing our elementary and secondary books 
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